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This Month: 


ANALYZING THE SAVINGS TREND by Russell D. Miller 


WOMEN’S FORUMS GET BIGGER AND BIGGER by Ernest 6. Gearhart, Jr. 





OLD RECORDS PROBLEM: How one bank is finding a solution (See page 34) 
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IDEAS FROM A FARM DIVERSIFICATION PROGRAM by M. Monroe Kimbrel 
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They “see” your bank every time they sign... 


Get the public-relations bonus in 


“THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER” 


Think how many times every week, every month, 
or every year your customer opens his checkbook. 
Each time, he’s reminded of your bank. And each 
time, you want his impression to be the finest pos- 
sible. Checks on Hammermill Safety paper assure 
you of this extra prestige because they bear the 
respected Hammermill name on every check. 


When you supply checks on Hammermill Safety, 
you're providing protection against tampering, too. 
The specially sensitized surface of this fine paper 
instantly shows up the slightest erasure or other 
alteration. And it is carefully made to take pen 
writing smoothly and easily. 

Be sure your checks are giving you this double 
advantage—prestige plus protection. Supply them 
on Hammermill Safety. Your printer or bank lithog- 
rapher will be glad to show you samples. 


Compan 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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For Customer Suggestions 
Sirs: With an employees’ suggestion 

system in good working order, we decided 

to try to find out if our customers had 


We Like Jdeas.. 


For cheerful service we almays try 
And rarely let a chance go by 

Co smile or nod or say hello 

As you deposit all your dough 

Gut every now and then we question 
§f you perhaps have a suggestion , 
A gripe.a grievance or bright idea 
Gust write it down and drop it here 
o those whe do we give our thanks 


We want to be the se 





any thoughts in mind for the bank. To 
accomplish this, we had a sign made with 
a built-in drop box. We have been trying 
it in one of our offices and in the next 
few weeks plan to rotate it through each 
one of our other branches. 

The idea has received a lot of publicity. 

WILLIAM H. SHorT, Vice-President, 

Central Trust Company, 

17 Clinton Avenue, 

Rochester 4, New York 
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Bank Minstrel Show 


Sirs: An old-fashioned minstrel show 
was presented recently at New York’s 
famous Town Hall by the Choral Club of 
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Bank of the Manhattan Company, in its 
annual performance for members and 
guests of the bank. 

In doing this, the choral club, which is 
widely known for its recitals at Grand 
Central and Pennsylvania Stations dur- 
ing the Christmas season and at the 
hospitals and other institutions during 
the year, revived a type of entertain- 
ment not seen in the city in many years, 
as illustrated in the back-stage picture. 
A regular Dixie Land band provided the 
orchestra music. There were all the 
familiar minstrel features, including end 
men, an interlocutor, soft shoe dancers, 
banjo soloist, and male and female 
quartets. 

All performers were bank employees, 
drawn from the bank’s 57 branches in 
Metropolitan New York. Chairman of 
the Board J. Stewart Baker greeted the 
audience which consisted of bank of- 
ficers, the staff, and guests totaling ap- 
proximately 1,400. 

NED CHASE, Public Relations Dept., 

Cunningham & Walsh, Incorporated, 

New York 16, New York 
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Currency Experiment. 1832 


Sirs: Some time ago I came across a 
reminder, in the form of a very unusual 
note, of those early days when our bank- 
ing and currency system was still de- 
veloping, and when would-be reformers 
were active with schemes for improve- 
ment. 

One of the signatories to this note, as 
can be seen, was Robert Owen who is 
remembered in England for his work as 
a reformer of factory conditions, and in 
America for his association with the New 
Harmony community. 

He developed a currency system of his 
own based on the theory that labour and 
not money should be the standard of 
value. Owen decided that a fair wage for 
labour was 6d an hour (the current rate 
was about half that) and, admitting that 
labour was unequal in productive power 
he believed that any anomalies arising 
out of this could be adjusted. 

This currency experiment was worked 
with the help of the co-operative so- 
cieties which were then springing up 
throughout the coun- 
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depreciation of the notes and the failure 
of the scheme. All the exchanges were 
wound up by 1834. 

And here we are over a hundred years 
later still with nothing better than our 
pounds and dollars! 

NORMAN BRIDGE, 

201 Earls Court Road, 

London, S.W.5, England 








try, and labour bazaars 
were opened to accept 
the surplus produce of 
these societies against 
labour notes which 
were issued in multi- 
ples of one hour. The 
National Equitable La- 
bour Exchange was 
opened in London in 
1832 and was soon 
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flooded with goods. 





Many other exchanges 
were started but the 
program ended with 
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Most direct route between you 
and anywhere in California! 


No red tape—no costly delays—when you use Bank of America’s state- 
wide system of 543 branches for the direct routing of collection and 
remittance items. Cash letters may be sent directly to any one of the 330 | 
California communities in which this bank is located and your account | 
credited the same day they are received. This reduces float. It also means 
rejected items, returned directly by the branch, reach you days ahead of 
items traveling through usual channels. To inquire about this unique 
correspondent service, write Corporation and Bank Relations Depart- 
ment, Bank of America, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco or 660 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


Bank of Amevica 


NATIONAL {RYSTAX? ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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TRENDS IN FINANCE 





New Plans for Financing 
Inventories, Sales 


As businesses gird for the all-out 
competitive sales struggle ahead, many 
of them are focusing special attention 
on financing arrangements that will give 
them strategic advantages. 

One form this trend is taking involves 
the further setting up of “captive” 
finance subsidiaries, to assure liberal 
credit at the distributor, dealer and con- 
sumer levels. In recent weeks Westing- 
house, Philco and United States Steel 
Homes, Inc., have joined the ranks of 
key industries that have created such 
wholly-owned facilities. 

Bank agreement. Now comes word of 
expanded action in another direction, 
but toward the same over-all objective. 
Radio Corporation of America has 
entered into an agreement with the 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking and 
Trusts, Philadelphia, to make available 
increased facilities for financing the in- 
ventories of distributors and dealers. 

R.C.A. already has similar agreements 
with the Commercial Credit Corporation 
on a national basis, and with Bank of 
America covering 11 Western States. 
Also, local banks through the country 
extend much of the required inventory 
financing, in addition to buying the re- 
tail paper. The plan with Pennsylvania 
Company is designed to supplement 
rather than replace these existing ar- 
rangements. It makes dealer inventory 
credit available for periods up to six 
months, and is especially designed to 
enable dealers to stock merchandise in 
advance of major selling seasons. 

Details of plan. The Pennsylvania 
Company will finance invoices from dis- 
tributors to dealers on the basis of trust 
receipts or their equivalent in some 30 
states. Dealers will make a down pay- 
ment of 10 per cent or more on each 
distributor shipment, and additional 10 
per cent payments will be required each 
month on unsold merchandise. At the 
end of six months, the amount still due 
on unsold merchandise must be paid in 
full. 

As goods are sold, the Pennsylvania 
Company will receive a cash settlement 
from the distributor for the amount 
financed and still outstanding on the 
items sold. No retail paper will be ac- 
cepted by the bank in payment of obli- 
gations; the dealer is free to sell his 
retail paper to local banks or to finance 
companies. Also, both R.C.A. and the 
Pennsylvania Company emphasize that 
they will be happy to have the local banks 
undertake the floor planning where they 
desire to do so. 

For farmers. Another instance of a 
special financing arrangement designed 
to facilitate sales involves the Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, and 
the L.P.G. Credit Corporation of Cleve- 
land. Through its Stran-Steel division, 
the steel firm makes Quonsets and other 
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BANK CAPITAL EXPANSION 



































of Dallas Retained Earnings are the Principal Factor gaan, 

12 }— Retained earnings accounted 12 
for 88 percent of the increase : 
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Less than one-eighth of capital increase came from sale of stock 


structures that can be used for farm 
buildings. Under the new financing plan, 
farmers. can now purchase such build- 
ings on terms extending to five years, 
with a maximum loan of $10,000 on any 
one building, and a standard down pay- 
ment of 25 per cent. 

L.P.G. Credit Corporation’s usual 
business is financing the sale of liquified 
petroleum gas installations and appli- 
ances for rural customers. The arrange- 
ment with Great Lakes Steel, a division 
of the National Steel Corporation, is 
initially being offered only in Iowa, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and western Mis- 
souri. However, it may be extended later. 
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Bank Capital Outlook 


A generation ago most bank examiners 
measured the adequacy of bank capital 
by comparing it with deposits. Many 
adopted the view that bank capital 
should never fall below one-tenth of 
bank deposit liabilities. 

During the 1930’s, however, deposit 
expansion in many banks brought about 
this situation: deposits grew faster than 
capital so that the traditional minimum 
was breached. But the banks breaching 
this standard were often the very best 


and most conservative ones; it seemed 
odd to be criticising banks of such a 
quality. Furthermore, it seemed rather 
peculiar to suggest that banks should 
turn away potential new depositors just 
because their capital ratio had fallen 
below 10 per cent. 

New measurement. About this time, the 
measurement of bank capital adequacy 
came to be centered more around the idea 
of “risk-asset coverage.” With minor 
variations in definition this concept em- 
phasized the relationship of capital to 
the assets that might involve credit risk. 
These assets included loans and corpor- 
ate securities. Measured by these terms 
most banks were safer in the 1930’s and 
during the war years than they had 
been before the Great Depression. 

But since World War II, there has 
been a reversal. Risk asset coverage 
ratios have become thinner. Bank capital 
has been increasing but risk assets have 
been growing even more rapidly. On the 
other hand, bank capital as a percentage 
of deposit liabilities has gradually im- 
proved from less than 6 per cent in 1946 
to almost 8 per cent at the present time. 

Source of new bank capital. Although 
the question of adequacy remains a de- 
bated one, it is increasingly clear that 
the source of almost all increases in 
bank capital continue to come from re- 
tained earnings. This is clearly indicated 
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on the accompanying chart. In the post- 
war years more than seven-eighths of 
the increase in member bank capital has 
come from this source. In the first four 
postwar years the proportion was even 
higher; at that time it amounted to al- 
most all of the increase. 

A few banks have raised capital by 
selling stock; usually they are the more 
rapidly growing banks. However, these 
sales have been a minor element in the 
total picture of bank capital additions. 

The importance of retained earnings 
in bank capital expansion has been recog- 
nized for a long time. But retained earn- 
ings can fill the bill only to the extent 
there are adequate bank earnings. For 
many years bank earnings have been 


relatively moderate. In order to retain 
earnings, dividends to stockholders have 
had to be kept down at rather low levels. 
The dividends of member banks have 
been less than 4 per cent of the book 
value of capital accounts during the 
postwar period. This fact alone can 
account largely for the fact that so many 
bank shares continue to sell for less 
than book value. 

Further capital build-up. The decline 
in risk asset coverage came about essen- 
tially because of the great post-Korean 
loan expansion. That expansion has now 
about run its course. If retained earn- 
ings continue at about present levels 
they will tend to restore the earlier 
levels of risk asset coverage. But the 

















The Mid-Vear Outlook 
(fr TAX-EXEMPT BONDS 


Bank investment executives as well as in- 
stitutional and individual buyers will find value 
and helpfulness in our new 1954 Mid -Year Survey 
of the Tax-Exempt Bond Market. It is available 
without cost or obligation. 

Always meriting the consideration of any in- 
vestor, state and municipal bonds are highly 
desirable for their tax-exempt yield, their safety, 
marketability and other investment qualities. 
This timely survey brings you up to date on fac- 
tors affecting the current market, developments 
that bear on tax-exempt investment opportunities, 
supply and demand, and the trends and outlook for 
prices. It helps you appraise these bonds with your 
bank’s or your own investment situation in mind. 


SEND FOR MID-YEAR SURVEY of the Tax-Exempt 
Bond Market. No cost or obligation. Ask for Booklet BC-7. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 «¢ 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















process will be slow. Even an optimist 
could not expect the early postwar ratio 
to be achieved in less than five years; 
it could take much longer. Only consider- 
ably improved earnings could hasten this 
process a great deal. But whether fast 
or slow it appears reasonable that some 
improvement in capital position is to be 
expected. 
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Investing in the Atom 

Implications for the investor in the 
forthcoming atomic age are explored in 
a new study, “Nuclear Power and 
American Industry,” prepared by the 
research department of Smith, Barney 
& Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5. 

The study points out that the atomic 


| energy program has a tremendous im- 


| 


| 





pact on our economy. “This $12 billion 
colossus reaches into all segments of in- 














A $12 billion colossus 


dustry for men, materials and ‘know- 
how,’ ” the report asserts. “The effects, 
in a few instances, can be seen directly. 
The long term trends of nuclear power 
and the corresponding effects on particu- 
lar industries are becoming more evi- 
dent. It is important for the investor 
to meet this giant now, since in the com- 
ing years it will change the course of 
operations in many industries and com- 
panies.”’ 

Effect on specific industries. After first 
examining the general “climate” under 
which the atomic energy program is now 
operating, the study cites some of the 
current industrial, medicinal and agri- 
cultural applications of atomic by-prod- 
ucts; lists industrial teams and individual! 
companies that have important roles in 
the nuclear field; and then analyzes the 
potential effect that atomic energy de- 
velopments will have on various specific 
lines of business such as utilities, the oil 
industry,. drug industry, etc. 

There is a simplified discussion of 
nuclear technology to give the reade) 
some background knowledge of th« 
processes involved, and also there is ‘ 
glossary of specialized terms used. 
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Were looking 


for a friend 
of yours ... 


He’s a young man—bright, dependable, someone 
you'd like to help. Perhaps he’s a recent college grad- 
uate, or recently out of the Service or just a capable 
“guy” who’s getting fidgety in a job he has outgrown. 
He’s long on ambition, short on funds and he’s con- 
cerned about his future. 


We’re interested in him because he may be just the 
man we need to fill a position of great responsibility— 
as career representative for the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. We think he’ll be interested in us be- 
cause we can offer him a future, as well as a present, 
brimming with benefits and unlimited in opportunity. 


If he qualifies, New York Life will give him a year 
of thorough training—with attractive compensation. 
After that, he can become head of his own business 
without capital investment. And the Company will con- 
tinue to lend him every possible assistance in his further 
training and development. In this rapidly growing 
field he'll be limited only by his own energy and ability, 
with no ceiling on potential income. Then, after only 
20 years, he may qualify for a lifetime income under 
New York Life’s unique program. 


If you already have a young friend’s name in mind 
for this outstanding oppértunity, why not suggest to 
him that he get in touch with us today? Or, if you’d 
like further information to pass on to someone you 
may think of later, write to us at the address below. 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








A mutual company founded in 1845— 
one of the strongest legal reserve companies in the world 
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Custodian Funds 


Certificates of Participation in | 


INVESTMENT FUNDS | 


investing their capital in 
BONDS 
(Series B1-B2-B3-B4) 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
(Series K1-K2) 


COMMON STOCKS 
(Series $1-S2-S3-S4) 


The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me prospectuses describing | 


your Organization and the shares of your 
ten Funds. U-16 


Name 
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SUPERVISION 


The Executive Officers of this Bank 
as well as the District Officers as- 
signed to your territory take a gen- 
vine personal interest in all of your 
banking transactions with us. Your 
requests are given the most careful 
attention and are never handled in 
just a routine manner. 








Investment suggestions. With this in- 
formation as a background, the study 
suggests some of the basic factors that 
the investor should consider in attempt- 
ing to evaluate a company’s position in 
the atomic energy field. And, with these 
factors in mind, six major companies are 
recommended for investment because of 
their participation in the “‘coming age 
of nuclear power.” 
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Inexorable, Far-Reaching 


“Population Growth: Its Impact on 
Business” is a report by the research 
department of the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company that is well worth the 
attention of management officers. 

As the report states, population trends 
do not make daily reading. They are 
neither rapid nor sensational. But they 
are inexorable and far-reaching. An 
awareness of these trends is vital to 
business for none escapes their impact. 

It is noteworthy that the population 
gain for the 10 years 1945 to 1955 will 
be greater than the increase in the 
previous 20 years. The study analyzes 
the economic effect of this increase, 
along with three profound changes in 
the make-up of our population that have 
been taking place: 1. the westward mi- 
gration; 2. the mass movement to the 
suburbs; 8. the fact that for every per- 
son added to the potential labor force 
two were added to the group it must 
support. 

The report predicts that a consider- 
able population growth, although at a 
slower rate, lies ahead. For business as 
a whole, this population growth should 
offer slow but steady support. In new 
family formations, the country is now 
entering the valley between the peak of 
the late 1940’s and the anticipated peak 
of the 1960’s. It is expected that in this 
“valley” period, the demand for hard 
goods will slacken somewhat. 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
from Raymond L. Hetzler, director of 
publications, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company, Broad and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia 9. 
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Bank Credit to 
Finance Companies 

Practically all of the major commer- 
cial banks in the United States cooper- 
ated in supplying information on “A 
Survey of Bank Credit to the Finance 
Industry and to Consumers,” the results 
of which are summarized in a report 
published by Robert Morris Associates. 

The data, broken down by size of 
banks, shows the nature of their com- 
mitments to the finance companies in 
relationship to the extension of con- 
sumer credit by the banks. The report 
also cites survey findings on the varying 
measuring guides used by banks in limit- 
ing total lines of credit to finance com- 
panies, how they define a “borrowing 
base” in relating it to unsubordinated 
debt in finance company statements, and 
the variations in commensurate balance 
requirements. 

A few of the statistical highlights dis- 











inance Industry and to Consumers 





Interesting data disclosed 


closed by the survey are as follows: 

1. Lines of credit to finance companies 
represented 57.77 per cent of the capital 
accounts of each bank, and 4.06 per cent 
of deposits. 

2. “Outstandings” to finance com- 
panies represented 74.29 per cent of 
lines of credit, 41.16 per cent of capital, 
and 2.88 per cent of deposits. 

3. In comparison, “outstandings” of 
bank personal loan departments 
amounted to 35.49 per cent of capital 
and 2.25 per cent of deposits. 

4. Combining all “outstandings,” in- 
cluding miscellaneous special types of 
consumer loans, it was found that the 
total averaged 137.63 per cent of capital, 
9.01 per cent of deposits, and 23.20 per 
cent of the over-all loan portfolio. 

“A. Survey of Bank CGredit to the 
Finance Industry and to Consumers”’ is 
available at $2.50 a copy from the central 
office of Robert Morris Associates, 1417 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Mortgage “Underwriter”’ 

The mortgage broker should be an 
extended arm of the lender’s mortgage 
department, funneling through deserv- 
ing applications and sifting out poor 
risks. This is the concept on which 
George W. Warnecke & Co., Inc., the 
nation’s largest independent mortgage 
investment service, was built. It recently 
closed its 40th year in business with an 
annual rate of mortgage placements 
exceeding $170,000,000, in addition to 
servicing $400,000,000 more. 

The Warnecke firm specializes in plac- 
ing larger loans, in the $500,000 to $2,- 
500,000 range, and some of ‘the building 
projects handled are even considerably 
beyond this substantial category. 

Combined viewpoint. Headed by George 
W. Warnecke, a graduate engineer- 
builder-financier who started the firm as 
a California building concern in 1918, 
the organization has thrived on a uniqu 
fusion of lender thinking and building 
experience. “I have sat on the other sid: 
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of the desk,” says Mr. Warnecke, a 
former mortgage consultant to the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, “and know 
what lenders want: Good location, con- 
struction and design plus a stable earn- 
ing capacity over the years.” 

Because Mr. Warnecke places such 
heavy emphasis on the firm’s function 
as a screeening apparatus for mortgage 
departments he answers 90 out of 100 
applications analyzed by his New York 
main office every day by expressing “re- 
gret that conditions governing this com- 
pany” do not permit further processing 
to be done. The 
remaining 10 ap- 
plications, and 
others received 
by independent 
wholly-owned 
Warnecke sub- 
sidiaries in 10 key 
cities throughout 
the country, are 
referred to a team 
of 300 engineers, 
architects, ap- 
praisers, lawyers, 
insurance experts 
and auditors who 
check every de- 
tail of construction, design, location, 
earning capacity and rental appeal. If 
cleared by these specialists, the loan is 
approved by Mr. Warnecke himself for 
“underwriting” at a certain amount. 
“Underwriting,” he explains, “means 
that a firm stakes its entire reputation 
on the worth of the loan at the amount 
specified.” None of the loans “under- 
written” by him have defaulted since 
1933, his files reveal. 


Revenue lost. Mr. Warnecke could con- 
ceivably use his influence with leading 
lenders to place as many loans as possible 
instead of placing as many as are eco- 
nomically sound. Brokerage fees being 
independent of the eventually develop- 
ing quality of the loan, all these loans 
now passed up could mean commissions 
of one per cent, and more, of the gross 
amount. But instead, the company’s 
records in six out of seven cases show 
only brief notations such as “mortgage 
offered at $2,450,000, builder wants $2,- 
650,000, application declined.” In the 
New York area alone, the Warnecke 
firm’s records over a period of a few 
months show that $15,000,000 worth of 
mortgage loan applications were accepted 
and placed; $27,230,000 worth were re- 
jected or declined because builders based 
their loan requests on an inflated opinion 
of their project’s future. Mr. Warnecke 
estimates that on a national scale his 
firm annually turns down, after screen- 
ing and analyzing, approximately $500,- 
000,000 worth of mortgage loans and a 
much higher, but undetermined, amount 
of loans that are obviously not worthy 
of consideration. Over the past ten years, 
commissions thus waived total as much 
as $100,000,000, by a conservative esti- 
mate. 


G. W. WARNECKE 


Examples of rejections. According to 
Mr. Warnecke, builders and property 
owners have learned to take his “re- 
jects” in good humor because “they 
know when this firm takes an applica- 
tion our lenders will take the loan. This 
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guarantees them prompt action in meri- 
torious cases when construction or pay- 
ment deadlines are involved.” Typical 
recent examples of rejections include a 
palatial suburban development to be 
built on the West Coast at a cost of 
$16,000,000, an elaborate $21,000,000 
shopping center in the East, an overly 
ambitious $11,000,000 office building de- 
velopment, and a poorly conceived $9,- 
854,000 multi-story housing development. 

Among the Warnecke firm’s clients 
are such institutions as Travelers In- 
surance Company, a number of New 
York banks, including Bankers Trust 
Company, Bowery Savings Bank, East 
River Savings Bank, Manhattan Savings 


Bank, Brooklyn Savings Bank, and the 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. 


* e . 


Investment Success Story 


The middle of 1932 was hardly a 
propitious time to start an investment 
advisory service. But J. Henry Helser 
resigned as manager of the securities 
department of a Portland, Oregon bank 
to do just that. He started in business 
with only an idea and a handful of ac- 
counts, and today the firm of J. Henry 
Helser & Co., has 25 offices on the West 
Coast, serving several thousand clients 
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Yesterday’s losses can be insured now! 


Indemnity’s new excess Bankers’ Blanket Bond insurance provides 
catastrophe protection for discovered losses in excess of a specified under- 
lying amount. It applies whether the losses occurred before the bond 


was written or while it is in force. 


If you like, you can buy this new coverage to provide excess protec- 
tion on employee dishonesty only. And it is available at reduced, low rates. 


Get all the details on this new, money-saving Blanket Coverage from 
your Indemnity Company Agent. He will be glad to show you how easily 
it can be fitted into your present insurance program. 


Protect what you have©® 





Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


One of the North America Companies, which are headed 
® by Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 





in the United States and other parts of 
the world. 

Plan of operation. The company asserts 
that it is not a brokerage house, not a 
mutual fund, not an investment analyst, 
not an investment counselor, and not 
an investment adviser. Under a power 
of attorney, the firm invests its clients’ 
funds in listed equity shares, and man- 
ages these funds as estate planners. 
Each account is handled individually; 
there is no pooling of accounts or aver- 
aging of returns, All purchases and sales 
are made through brokerage firms. For 
its fee, Helser & Co., charges $1 per 
share on each purchase and on each 
sale, and $10 per $1,000 face value of 


bonds that are purchased or sold. 

It is suggested that each client open 
his account on a credit basis, leaving it 
to the discretion of the Helser firm when 
it would be advisable to borrow funds for 
“leverage” purposes, using securities in 
the account for collateral. It is also 
recommended that each client receive 
a regular monthly check from the ac- 
count, based on estimated earnings over 
a year’s period, after withholding of 
reserves. 

Investment policy. There are three 
principal tenets to the Helser invest- 
ment policy: 1. purchase only securities 
listed on stock exchanges, primarily the 
New York Stock Exchange, for ready 
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DIVERSIFIED 


Established 1894 


MINNEAPOLIS ee 
MINNE SOTA 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


An open-end management type mutual 
fund diversifying its investments among 
—— stocks, preferred stocks and 
onds. 





evestors 


MUTUAL, INC. 


An open-end management type mutual 


fund diversifying its investments among 


SELECTIVE FUND, bonds, preferred stocks, and other senior 
INC. . securities. 


An open-end management type mutual 


- WWE: COTS fund diversifying its investments among 


STOCK FUND, INC. common stocks and other equity securities. 
CF, FACE AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


LOCOS 


SYNDICATE OF 
AMERICA, INC. 





A face amount certificate company issuing 
installment certificates having 6, 10, 15 
and 20 year maturity values and fully paid 
face amount investment certificates. 


* * * 


This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to 
the registration and prospectus requirements of the Federal Se- 
curities Act. Information about the issuer, the securities and the 
circumstances of the offering is contained in the prospectus which 
must be given to the buyer. 

Prospectuses relating to the shares of capital stock or certificates 
of the above companies may be obtained from the national dis- 
tributor and investment manager, Investors Diversified Services, 
Inc., Room 306, Roanoke Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
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More than 4,000 accounts 


marketability and daily published quota- 
tions; 2. invest only in securities of 
companies that have been in existence 
for a number of years; 3. give preference 
to companies in basic industries whose 
goods or services are essential to the 
nation’s economic welfare. 

The rapid growth of the Helser or- 
ganization indicates that its plan of 
analyzing the specialized needs and ob- 
jectives of each individual account, 
charging a flat fee for this service based 
on transactions when they are executed, 
has met the investment requirements of 
many people. From approximately 25 
clients with some $400,000 in invested 
capital at the close of business in 1932, 
it now has more than 4,000 active ac- 
counts with total funds of more than 
$30,000,000. 

Explanatory booklet. A more complete 
story of the organization and operation 
of this unusual investment enterprise is 
told in an illustrated brochure, “The 
Company in Action,” available from the 
general offices at 519 S.W. Park Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon. 


e te e 


Military Financial Hub 

One of the world’s largest financial 
operations is concentrated northeast of 
Indianapolis, in a huge three-story struc- 
ture that is nearly one-fifth of a mile 
long and one-eighth of a mile wide. 

It is the new Finance Center, U.S. 
Army, located at Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son and serving as the hub of a financial 
network extending to almost every cor- 
ner of the world. This vast military es- 
tablishment issues 15,000,000 checks in 
an aggregate sum of $2% billion a year. 

Normal, everyday financial transac- 
tions in the Army’s pay and allowance 
system are handled at field finance offices 
wherever troops are stationed. Special- 
ized functions, disbursement of certain 
types of payments, and compilation of 
accounting, budgetary and _ statistical 
data are performed by the Center. 
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Happy the banker who needn’t foreclose! 





Do you offer Mortgage Insurance? 


Could you stamp a mortgage “Paid in Full’ in case a borrower 
died? Or would you face the sorry choice of either taking his 
widow’s home or going along with a bad risk? 

How beautifully Mortgage Insurance answers the question— 
for banker and borrower alike! The borrower knows that by 
adding a small amount to his monthly mortgage payment, he 
will leave his wife a deed instead of a debt...the insurance will 

























Why you 
should choose 


FEDERAL 





Mortgage 
Redemption Plans 


Proven customer appeal. Nine 
out of ten borrowers having Fed- 
eral Mortgage Insurance request 
similar protection on other loans. 
Planned by bankers them- 
selves. Federal Insurance meets 
the banker’s exact needs—as 
stated by them. Planned by men 
with a long background in the 
mortgage field. 

Custom designed for you. The 
plans Federal recommends to you 
are based on a careful study of 
your operations. 


Completely flexible. Complete 
life protection with or without ac- 


‘ cident and health benefits. Also 


credit insurance for short-term 
loans. 

Claims paid promptly. Checks 
usually air mailed within 24 hours 
of receipt of claim. 

Simplified forms. Easy for your 
customers, easy for you. They add 
little or no detail to your present 
operations. 

All promotional tools. Rate 
charts, plaques, posters, news- 


2 pay off the entire loan. The banker knows that he'll inherit good paper ads—Federal supplies every- 
a will, none of the bad feeling that comes in the wake of foreclosures. thing you need. 
: From a human view, from a financial view, there’s nothing else Highest rating. Best’s and 
. like Mortgage Life Insurance. Indeed, many bankers are taking Dunne’s—leading policy-owners’ 
y it a step further: they’re offering Health and Accident Insurance reporting services—give Federal 
as well. This way, even a borrower’s disability cannot interrupt their unqualified recommendation. 
his mortgage payments. 
You can offer both these plans—in a form specially designed LIFE 
to fit your operations. Find out how—from FEDERAL, a leader 
, in this field for almost fifty years. PROTE CTION 
f 
e We'll be glad to send you a complete portfolio: description of plans, DISABILITY 
sample forms, customer promotions. Write for Mortgage Plan Portfolio. 
. PROTECTION 
ss JOHN H. CARTON 
A : 
r- Find out about FEDERAL Mortgage Insurance Plans aercragt 
. HAROLD L. BUCK 
’ Vice President and Manager, 
in Credit Insurance Division 
r. 
C- 
2@ ae ee 
l- : 
: LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
: RAL 
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Wolverine-Federal Tower ¢ Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Why should an 
Institutional Fund 
include 
Common Stocks? 


That’s an important question for any- 
body managing endowment funds, 
pension plans, or charitable founda- 
tions — and naturally we think we 
know the answer. 


But recently, Mr. H. E. Woodruff — 
Vice President in charge of Invest- 
ments for the New York Life In- 
surance Company — answered the 
question so well that we'd like to 
repeat at least part of that answer. 


““Let us start with a million dollars,” 
he said. “If this is invested in a 3% 
bond maturing in 20 years, and the 
interest reinvested at the same rate 
semi-annually, the total dollars re- 
ceived by the end of 20 years would 
amount to $1,814,000. On the other 
hand, the same one million dollars 
if invested in common stock afford- 
ing a 5% return and similarly com- 
pounded would provide a total value 
of $2,685,000 at the end of the 20- 
year period. The difference of 
$871,000 in value represents the re- 
sult of compounding the 2% yield 
differential. Stated another way, if 5% 
dividends were maintained for 20 
years and were set aside each year in 
a fund, the original market value of 
the portfolio could decline by 87% 
and the net value of the fund would 
be the same as that accrued by 3% 
bonds. Don’t forget, 3% money takes 
about 24 years to double itself, but 
only 14 years for 5% money, and 
only 12 years for 6% money.” 


To us that seemed to be a pretty con- 
clusive defense for letting common 
stocks play some part in institutional 
portfolios. 


If you agree, Mr. John Sullivan — 
our partner in charge—will be happy 
to consult with you—in confidence 
of course. 


Simply address him at — 
Department K-72 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


Invest — for the better things in life 
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Army Finance Center, dwarfed only by the Pentagon Building 


Two main jobs. The missions assigned 
to the Finance Center may be divided 
into two general groups. First are the 
allotment operations, in which this cen- 
tral disbursing office makes regular pay- 
ments to designated persons or institu- 
tions on behalf of service members. 

The second general group of Finance 
Center activities come under the pay 
and accounting operations, which han- 
dles the various other services to Army 


“personnel, civilian employees and gov- 


ernment contractors, and maintains the 
vast records and files accumulated 
through the business of Army finance. 

All told, the Finance Center well 
earns its unofficial designation of ‘Home 
of the Army Dollar.” It is headed by 
Brigadier General Emmett J. Bean, Com- 
manding General. 

The Merchants National Bank and 
Trust Company of Indianapolis oper- 
ates a centrally located branch facility 
within the building, for the benefit of 
the more than 6,000 military and civilian 
employees of this impressive financial 
operation. 


eo e e 


Why Compensating 
Balances? 


Why should banks require compensat- 
ing balances on the part of commercial 
borrowers? What are common practices 
in this respect, and do they vary accord- 
ing to lines of business, customer’s needs 
and financial responsibility, and general 
availability of bank funds? 

These are among the questions raised 
by F. P. Gallot, vice-president, Crocker 
First National Bank of San Francisco, in 
a questionnaire sent to more than 100 of 
the largest U.S. banks. The _ replies, 


summarized in pamphlet form by Robert 
Morris Associates, are of distinct in- 
terest not only to banks but also to large 
borrowers. The report, titled “Why Com- 
pensating Balances?” was issued as a 
supplement to the June 1954 Bulletin of 
the Associates. 

Varied policies. Only 10 per cent of the 
responding banks reported having no 
policy requirement as to compensating 
balances on lines of credit, and some of 
these stated that they expected satis- 
factory balances but did not demand 
fixed percentages. On the other hand, 
some 45 per cent of the banks make no 
requirement in the case of specific loans, 
and in many other instances the replies 
on this query were “not always” or 
“usually.” 

As to the percentage of a line of 
credit required, replies were in wide 
variance. Generally, the policy ranged 
from 10 to 20 per cent. In some cases, 
banks followed a rule of 10 per cent 
when the line is idle and 20 per cent 
when in use. 

Other findings. Most of the banks sur- 
veyed do not include a compensating 
balance provision in their term loan 
agreements. Sixty-five per cent do not 
differentiate between national and local 
borrowers, or lines of business, although 
there appeared to be a tendency for the 
banks to watch the balances of finance 
companies more closely. 

Flexibility a keynote. The ten most 
common reasons given by the banks in 
support of compensating balances are 
cited by Mr. Gallot, and in summary he 
states: “. . . the general flexibility of 
policy toward compensating balances 
was the most common denominator. Few 
sources indicate any firm adherence to 
a fixed percentage schedule. 


Serves the banking needs of Finance Center employees 


Branch facility, Merchants National Bank and Trust Company, Indianapolis 
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Who helps aluminum carry the load ? 


Read about the part banking 
has played in the miraculous 
progress of aluminum. 


It took 4 types of men approximately 
125 years to make it possible for the 
6-year-old above to hold four sturdy 
chairs aloft without half trying. 

In order they are—research scien- 
tists, capital investors, practical 
businessmen . . . commercial bankers. 
Here’s what they did . . . how they re- 
duced the price of a 1-lb. aluminum 
pig from $545 to about 20¢! 


Aluminum to Gold 


In 1886 when Charles Martin Hall, 
then a student at Oberlin College, 
first found out how to obtain metallic 
aluminum by electrolysis, only a 
handful of Americans were willing to 
risk their money on the lightest metal 
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anyone had ever seen. 

But they were enough. By the time 
the ’90’s got gay, aluminum looked 
like it might be big business. That’s 
when the original backers—no longer 
able to finance aluminum by them- 
selves—called in the nation’s bankers. 


Then and Now 
Today (as in the ’90’s) bank loans 


help mine bauxite, transport it to 
processing plants, and convert it to 
basic aluminum. On the consumer 
level, bank loans help established 
companies manufacture or supply 
aluminum for everything from candy 
wrappers to canning kettles. 


When Money Works 


As you can see, banks have had a 
lot to do with 20¢ aluminum. You 
have, too. Your money ... the money 


invested or deposited in banks by all 
the people...is the foundation of 
every bank loan. When a man comes 
up with a good product that you and 
millions of others want to buy, your 
banker puts your money to work in 
that business. What happens then 
can best be defined as capitalism in 
action. 

Money goes to work ... men and 
women go to work... goods and serv- 
ices are created... and the entire 
nation enjoys an unprecedented 
standard of living. 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud 
of banking’s contribution to the prog- 


ress of our country. 
% ok * 


The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Meeting Increased Credit Competition in Foreign Trade 


By A. M. Strong 


Vice-President, American National Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, Illinois 








American exporters are faced with 
increasing competition in foreign mar- 
kets throughout the world. 

Our European allies and Japan have 
attained a high level of production. Sub- 
stantially cheaper labor costs enable 
them to offer lower prices for many 
products. Government export assistance 





WHEN YOU WANT 
THE BEST 
and the MOST 


for your money { _ 


SPECIFY ¢$atzs 


THE 
ORIGINAL 






















$125 
wt, STREAMLINED 1c to 50c 


COIN CHANGER, 


“The Lowest Priced Modern Changer” 


Exclusive Features: Removable top tray 

& inside storage box. 
There must be a reason why banks in 
48 states insist on the MP JR. Metal 
Products Engineering has enjoyed a 
reputation of complete reliability for 
the past 15 years. 


FACTS PROVE you are getting the most 
dependable changer available. Over 5000 
MP JR’s sold throughout 
the United States and not 
one penny spent for 
factory service. 

SIZE: 8”x10"x6%". Weight 9 lbs. 
Sturdy aluminum— gray ham- 


mertone finish. Parts and work- 
manship fully guaranteed. 








Another Great MP Value 


NEW 
Combination 


M 


@ 
STAMP PAD AND PEN SET 


e Speeds Customer Service 
© Simplifies Housekeeping 
Extensively used by leading Western bank chains. 
Sturdy aluminum, ay hammertone 
finish. For right or left hand use. Set 


includes locked-in #1 stamp pad and $1Q% 
famous Paper-Mate Desk Pen. Complete 
























METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC, 


4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
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through subsidies and insurance against 
commercial, political and exchange risks 
make it possible for them to extend 
longer credit terms. 

Soviet Russia and her satellites have 
adopted an aggressive foreign trade 
policy and are entering into agreements 
with many nations in Europe, South 
America, and elsewhere. They are offer- 
ing enticing conditions which include 
liberal credit terms and payment in local 
currency. 

Longer terms requested. American ex- 
porters of capital goods especially feel 
the foreign credit competition. Manu- 
facturers of farm equipment, construc- 
tion and roadbuilding machinery and 
other durable goods are receiving re- 
quests for long or intermediate credit 
terms. As a result of this trend, there 
has been a revival of interest in export 
credit facilities and insurance. 

Although government credit insurance 
is available in all other major countries, 
the United States does not presently 
have a private or government export 
credit insurance company in operation. 
The Export-Import Bank is the only 
government agency that extends long 
term credit in foreign trade. Currently, 
however, these facilities are available 
mainly for development projects abroad 
and the credit is as a rule extended to 
foreign governments and foreign estab- 
lishments. 

Export-import bank policy. Previously, 
the purpose of the bank from its incep- 
tion had been to finance and facilitate 
the export-import trade of the United 
States. The policies of the bank since 
the Korean war, however, indicate a 
deviation from the original objectives. 
The new policy has been summarized by 
its managing director, General Glen E. 
Edgerton, as follows: 

“Obviously with the total funds avail- 
able or that could be made available the 
bank is not able to assist in financing 
all of the exports that could use financing 
to advantage. 

“Tt becomes necessary therefore to 
apply a selective process in order to 
make the resources available to us as 
effective as possible in promoting the 
objectives of the act. We like to make 
loans that will improve the foreign 
country as well as benefit our trade, 
and make the foreign country better 
able to meet obligations in terms of 
dollars.” 

Hawthorne Arey, assistant director 
and vice-president of the Export-Import 
Bank, has also stressed the importance 
of aiding other countries to develop their 
economies. He has stated: “Our credit 
should be extended in those cases in 
which the item exported will assist in 
the development of the country that is 
importing it, in such a way that it will 
directly or indirectly provide a means 
of repayment.” 

















Mr. Strong at his desk 


He urges loan insurance 
on foreign credits 


As can readily be seen, the Export- 
Import Bank is no longer primarily in- 
terested in assisting exporters to meet 
current problems. It has broader objec- 
tives in view. 

More direct aid sought. The views of 
the management of the Export-Import 
Bank are not universally shared in this 
country. Many of our business leaders 
feel that the bank should offer its serv- 
ices more directly to American manu- 
facturers and commercial houses. Thus 
the board of directors of the [Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association has recom- 
mended that “the activities of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank be concentrated on the 
financing of exports from the United 
States and imports into the United States 
through loans and guarantees to United 
States companies and individuals who 
cannot obtain credit facilities in ade- 
quate amounts from commercial banks 
because of the terms and duration of 
the credits.” 

Why not the banks? It may be asked 
why this need for intermediate and long 
term credit is not met by American 
banks, instead of depending upon a 
government agency. 

Banks, because of the nature of their 
deposits, must remain largely liquid and 
the extension of long term foreign credit 
would not be prudent management. 
American manufacturers seeking the 
financing of their foreign bills without 
recourse find no favorable response from 
the banks. A commercial bank waiving 
recourse would be financing the borrower 
in the foreign land rather than its cus- 
tomer. The bank would forego the 
security of the dollar and the protection 
of American laws. It would be subje:t 
to the hazards of exchange fluctuations, 
changing exchange regulations, and t’ie 
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uncertainty of foreign legislation. 

Why the government? This naturally 
raises the question: Why should the 
Export-Import Bank or any other gov- 
ernment agency assume such hazards 
and risks at the taxpayers’ expense? The 
answer is quite simple. Government 
agencies do not lend funds which can 
be withdrawn on demand, and are there- 
fore not faced with the problem of 
liquidity. They can impose conditions on 
the foreign borrowers and obtain guar- 
antees of their government’ which 
eliminate most of the hazards of ex- 
change fluctuation and repayment re- 
strictions. The history of the Export- 
Import Bank operations for the past 
20 years fully confirms these advantages. 
The loss ratio has been less than one- 
hundredth of one per cent, and the 
bank’s loan business has been transacted 
as a net profit of about $407 million. 

As mentioned, our competitors do not 
lack financial facilities for the extension 
of long credit terms. Government export 
credit insurance is maintained by major 
countries including Belgium, Canada, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Japan, 
Italy, Holland, Sweden and Switzerland. 
Risks covered embrace such _ contin- 
gencies as internal revolutions, buyer 
insolvency, exchange restrictions and 
embargoes, cancellation of export or im- 
port licenses. 

Exporters change views. The competi- 
tion in credit terms has brought about 
a change in the attitude of American 
exporters. While the majority of them 
were against government insurance 10 
years ago, most exporters now favor such 
protection. For it is apparent that they 
are now faced with competition of for- 
eign governments rather than ordinary 
trade competition. The long credit terms 
being extended do not cover normal 
trade requirements but are used as a 
subsidy in exports and an incentive to 
foreign buyers. This competition cannot 
be met through commercial channels. It 
can only be met by government action, 
including diplomatic negotiation to im- 
prove the situation. 

Until corrective remedies are devised, 
our exporters must be assisted to meet 
the intensifying credit competition. 
This can be accomplished by allocating 
a special fund at the Export-Import 
Bank for credit insurance or guarantees 
to be extended to American exporters. 
This fund should be clearly earmarked 
for the specific purpose of helping Amer- 
ican exporters and no one else, so that 
it could not be used for development 
projects in other countries. 


Quick action needed. As an alternative, 
if there is continued opposition by the 
management of the Export-Import Bank 
to credit insurance, a government export 
credit insurance agency should be estab- 
lished to cover political, economic and 
commercial risks. Such an agency could 
be self-sustaining if operated on a sound 
business basis, and thus would not im- 
pose any burden on the American tax- 
payer. 

Whether a special fund is established 
at the Export-Import Bank or a govern- 
ment export credit insurance agency is 
created, we must act now, before we are 
driven out of certain markets. 
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This “Gun” 
is pointed 
at YOU!... 





The embezzler armed with a pen 
is far more dangerous than any 
holdup man with a gun. Consider 
these startling facts: 


e Bank embezzlements, now running about $8 million a 
year, are double the 1948 figure! 


e Since 1934, embezzlements have caused the financial 
difficulties of one out of every four closed banks insured 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


e A recent report by the F.D.1.C. showed that 16 out of 
the 19 bank mergers they aided during a six-year pe- 
riod, were forced by embezzlements! 


All this emphasizes the need for you to re-examine your Blanket Bond protec- 
tion to make sure that it meets today’s greater risks. One of our Bank 


Specialists will be glad to help you — just call our agent* in your com- 
munity for this service. 


*If you're not sure of his name—write our Agency & Production Department. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH U. S. AIRCRAFT INSURANCE GROUP 
OF WHICH WE ARE MEMBERS 
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Accept this world-wide advertising... 


Free of Charge! 
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That’s exactly what you get when you 
sell First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks! 

At no cost to you— your bank name 
is printed on every check you sell (see 
above). This pays you extra dividends 
of advertising and publicity, for our 
Travelers Checks are used and ac- 
cepted throughout the United States 
and around the globe — and have been 
for more than 40 years. 


Haro.p V. Amperc, Vice-President 





4 


Your bank name printed 





here, free of charge. 


Also — you keep the entire sales 
commission. 

Your customers will appreciate the 
universal acceptance of our conven- 
ient Travelers Checks. And each de- 
nomination — $10, $20, $50 and $100 
—is a different color, so there’s even 
less chance for confusion than with 
cash. 

Take advantage of all the impor- 
tant customer services offered by 


Epwarp E. Brown, 
James B. Forean, 
Homer J. Livincston, 





Pe 


Ke 





YOUR BANK NAME 


YOur BANK NAME 


The First. Besides Travelers Checks 


and Letters of Credit, these include: 


Complete Clearing and Collection Service 
¢ Rapid Router Service + Complete Foreign 
Banking Service « Loan Participation « Bond 
Department + Operational Procedure Surveys 
e Guidance in Handling New Types of Loans 
e Wire Transfers + Safekeeping Service « 
Bank Remodeling and Modernization « Public 
Relations & Advertising + Credit Information 
¢ Correspondent Conferences « Assistance in 
Special Events. 


Chairman of the Board 
Vice-Chairman 
President 


Water M. Heymann, Executive Vice-President 


Huco A. AnpErson, Vice-President 


HERBERT P, Snyper, Vice-President 


Gaytorp A. FREEMAN Jr., Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 
Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Audit Plan for Small Banks 

The continuing problem of adequate 
bank auditing, particularly for the small 
bank, led the bank management com- 
mittee of the New York State Bankers 
Association to devise and publish for 
free distribution to its members a prac- 
tical. audit and control system. An- 
nouncement of the plan was made by 
Burr P. Cleveland, president of the 
First National Bank of Cortland, New 
York, and chairman of the manage- 
ment committee, before the annual con- 
vention of the N.Y.S.B.A. held in June. 

Operation is simple. The plan is called 
the “‘New York State Bankers Audex— 
A Simplified Bank Audit Plan.” Especial- 
ly adaptable to the small institution, it 
is simple to install and maintain, is 
economical, and can be carried on by 
a bank’s present staff. The plan takes 
advantage of the work accomplished in 
the bank’s daily routine of operation. 
It consists of 21 6” x 9” index cards. 
On the back of each card are two or 
three short paragraphs describing the 
audit procedure for an activity. The 
face of the card is a continuing audit 
report. Of the 21 cards covering the 
various activities, only eight are re- 
quired to be completed monthly, two 
quarterly, eight semi-annually, and the 
rest annually. For practical purposes, 
smaller banks can inaugurate the pro- 
gram by selecting any portion of it. 
Each audit kit comes complete with a 
simple audit report for the board of 
directors of the bank using the plan. 


Before being introduced, the plan 
was thoroughly tested over several 
months by nineteen banks selected at 
random in the state. All of those banks 
gave the plan a trial run, and all advised 
that it proved to be a successful tool. 

The N.Y.S.B.A. has said it will offer 
the audit kits to non-member banks at 
a nominal cost of approximately $1. 

Meets serious problem. Howard Crosse, 
assistant vice president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, and his associates 
John Knox and Walter Hill, were in- 
strumental in developing the plan. ‘The 
problem of bank audit,” said Mr. Crosse, 
“is very serious. Last year there was 
a 12 per cent increase in defalcations or 
mysterious disappearances in the banks 
in this district. If we are to counteract 
this trend, then we must undertake 
continued vigilance.” 
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Foresees Executive Shortage 

The banks in this country must take 
immediate and definite steps to develop 
a reserve of men capable of taking over 
management responsibilities, or face 
a serious shortage of executives. 

This warning was made by Thaddeus 
C. Cox, vice-president, Union Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D.C., in speaking at 
the 52nd annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking, educa- 
tional arm of the American Bankers 
Association, in Los Angeles, California. 

“Our banks have been managed 


Pre-testing of this plan in some New York banks has proved it 
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through the war and up to date by men 
who are growing old,’’ Mr. Cox declared. 
“They are retiring rapidly, and many 
are being held over because they cannot 
be spared. Studies indicate that the 
average age of senior officers in busi- 
ness organizations is 55; presidents, 
59, and the average age of their im- 
mediate successors, only three years 
younger.” 

Problem widespread. Mr. Cox con- 
tinued by saying that the greatest prob- 
lem lies with banks in the size group 
of $25 million or less, which represents 
12,000 to 13,000 banks in the country. 
To offset the danger, the speaker said 
that every bank should analyze its own 
picture, and if it has the problem, 
recognize it immediately. Then, it 
should: 1. break the problem down into 
positions needing replacement soon; 
2. review the entire personnel and evalu- 
ate individuals who are candidates for 
development; and 3. take immediate ac- 
tion to make acquisitions from the out- 
side if there is a void of material, both 
for specific, specialized positions and 
for general managerial jobs. 

New A.I.B. officers. Over 1,500 young 
bankers, attended the 5-day convention 
to listen to the lectures and speeches of 
authoritative spokesmen of banking 
from many parts of the country. Elected 
to head up the Institute’s activities for 
the coming year were: Alvin E. Roemer- 
shauser, president, and assistant vice- 
president of the Whitney National Bank, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; and Bernard 
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Beautiful, priceless antiques ornament the second floor 








Many imported materials were used in the main banking room 


Modernization at First National, Dallas, took two years and cost nearly $3 million 


J. Lunt, vice-president, and also a vice- 
president of the Fort Worth (Texas) 
National Bank. Next year’s convention 
will be held in Miami, Florida. 
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Halimarks of Progress 

The competion of a $2,700,000 bank 
remodeling job and a $400,000 new 
combination autobank and autoramp are 
two of the banking industry’s most re- 


cent accomplishments in keeping pace 
with modern progress. 

Dallas, Texas. Thousands of visitors 
toured the modernized quarters of The 
First National Bank of Dallas during 
open house festivities recently. They 
found that the interior of the bank had 
been virtually rebuilt. And that in addi- 
tion to presenting every modern device 
for banking efficiency and comfort, the 
bank had also become a_ veritable 
treasure house of fine and rare objects 
of art. The project took two years. 
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New business men in banks seldom 
participate in the purchase of checks, but 
they are interested in making it easy for 
their customers to get the style of check 
they want. That is why so many of them 
are familiar with our catalog, and why 
some of them carry it with them when 
they call on customers or prospects. 


This catalog of ours is a great con- 
venience. Our latest issue is so complete 
that almost any so-called ‘‘special”’ 
check can be selected in a matter of 
minutes. It is used regularly by more 
than twelve thousand banks throughout 
the country who have found it to be 
an effective medium for simplifying 
check ordering. 


Over the years check requirements have 
become more complex, with the result 
that designs and cost have sometimes 
been allowed to get out of line. In an 
effort to keep pace with the more varied 
needs of bank customers, we have 
continuously expanded our line of 





MAKE IT EASY 






















“‘standardized”’ checks and, as a result, 
with slight modification almost any 
style of special check can now be secured 
promptly and at low cost. 


Another point of some significance, 
that makes it easy for customers to get 
what they want out of our catalog, is 
that they are enabled to deal directly 
with the bank people with whom they 
have their normal contacts and, while 
this at times imposes an additional 
burden upon these bank people, it 
provides them with a grand opportunity 
to practice service enlargement. 


So, while new business men and those 
whose job it is to serve the customers 
seldom place orders for checks, such 
transactions come within their field of 
interest because they involve serving 
customers pleasantly, easily and 
promptly. We submit, therefore, that 
our check catalog, especially the latest 
issue, provides them with an effective 
tool to help them in their work. 
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Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 





As visitors inspected the beautiful and 
spacious lobbies and offices, staff mem- 
bers described the rich building ma- 
terials and furnishings that were im- 
ported from the world over. Floors and 
tellers’ counters of eight different types 
of marble from Vermont, Italy, Eng- 
land, Belgium, ete. Carpets woven in 
India and of the finest Scottish and 
Australian yarns. Walls, panelling, and 
desks of Burmese teakwood, American 
rift oak and West African tigerwood. 
Ornaments of Chinese jade figures and 
urns dating back to the Ming Dynasty. 
Draperies of fine Belgium and Delhi 
linens. Furniture of an ebony finish and 
covered with top-grain leather. 

A new electric stairway carried 
visitors between the first floor main 
banking room and the second floor. One 
of the focal points on the second floor 
was a three-dimensional. ““money tree” 
that spreads across 20 feet of the wall. 
The trunk and limbs of the tree were 
carved from walnut, and a total of 
7,819 ancient and modern _ coins, 
gathered from many lands, are attached 
to and gleam from the branches. A 
huge coffee table on the second floor 
was made from the original bronze 
doors that had hung from the entrance 
of the main bank since its inception 
in 1918. On the table is a collector’s 
item, a Spanish brazier dating back 
to the 1600’s. Also of particular interest 
were six giant philodendron plants 
dominating one wall of the first floor 
lobby. The plants are 9 feet tall and 
were specially grown for almost two 
years before being installed. 

The building improvement program 
gave the bank 30,554 sq. feet of addi- 
tional floor space. The objective of the 
modernization, explained Ben H. Woo- 
ten, president, was to create a warm 
and friendly air of hospitality while 
achieving efficiency and modernity of 
arrangement for customers and _ staff 
members. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. Sidewalk and autc 
banking facilities, actually more than 
a block from the main bank, are the 
dominant features of the recently openec 
Autobank of The First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Tulsa. The 
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maginative thinking 





implemented by research, ts blueprinting the 


patterns of tomorrow’s banking methods and services 


THE BUSINESSMAN’S BANK * WE HAVE NO BRANCHES 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


In most city banks the starting point is 
fast collection, ‘round-the-clock transit 
service, reciprocal loan agreements — 
this is today’s standard. Now, a few 
forward-looking banks go beyond this 
point with IMAGINATIVE THINKING. 

An example: By reducing collection 
time, “float” has been materially re- 
duced. The end result: Creation of new 
money (heretofore in mail bags or else- 
where in transit), bigger balances, more 
working capital and reduced credit 





AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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liabilities for commercial customers. 

Your bank and its customers can 
profit by association with these special 
banks which are researching the future, 
applying the powerful levers of time, 
energy,moneyand thought to improve- 
ment of services. 

Union Bank feels privileged to serve 
an increasing number of banking insti- 
tutions, as well as more and more of the 
nation’s ranking companies in com- 
merce and industry. 


“ 
nion 
ank & Trust Co. 


OF LOS ANGELES 
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FAST! reduces’ the 
number of operations and record 


handling. 


ACCURATE! Posting errors are re- 
duced, and charges to the wrong 
account are virtually eliminated. 


CUSTOMER APPROVED! 


Drastically 


Banks 


approval of the plan and the serv- 
ices which it renders. 


SIMPLE! Easier for bookkeepers, 
and others involved to understand 
and use. 


PROFITABLE! Savings in space 
and personnel result in a profitable 
operation with Post-To-Check 


usage. 
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New autoramp and autobank of First National Bank of Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Linked by pneumatic tube to the main office a block away 


autobank uses pneumatic tubes between 
the drive-up windows and the main 
bank. The pneumatic system was 
adopted because Oklahoma laws require 
an actual physical connection between 
all tellering facilities. 

The new banking facility has a 
capacity of 350 cars, and although 
primarily designed to serve bank cus- 
tomers, it is open 24 hours a day to 
the public as well. The beautiful build- 
ing was designed in style similar to the 
First National building. The white 
glazed bricks are identical to the bank 
building, as are the stainless steel 
columnnar effect and the privet hedge 
around the base of the second story. 

Opening day ceremonies featured a 
live telecast over a Tulsa station. 
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Advertising Allocations 


At a time of business adjustments 
and much speculation as to the economic 
outlook of the country, the subject of 
advertising budgets in banks and other 
financial organizations takes on a new 
and broader scope. From two sources 
have come timely tips on this subject. 

Methods and factors. In his talk before 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
convention, Harold W. Lewis, vice- 
president, The First National Bank of 
Chicago, Illinois, and treasurer, the 
Financial Public Relations Association, 
outlined the more important yardsticks 
used by banks in deciding the size of 
their advertising appropriations. He de- 
scribed these briefly as: advertiser’s past 
experience, percentage of past year’s 
earnings, the advertising task, last year’s 
expenditures plus a flexible reserve, 
portion of advertising as capital invest- 
ment, recommendation of advertising 
agency, minimum job task, and observa- 
tion of competition. 

“An advertising appropriation spread 
too thin,” said Mr. Lewis, “is often worse 
than no appropriation at all. Likewise, 


a successful advertising campaign may 
be terminated too soon for lack of ade- 
quate appropriation.” The speaker then 
outlined a series of factors that influence 
advertising allocations. These were: 

1. How management regards the value 
of advertising. Some think it an expen- 
sive, totally unnecessary luxury. Others 
see it in its true light, as a producer 
of sales for bank services. 

2. Proper classification of advertising 
expense. In too many banks the phrase 
“charge that to advertising” is used to 
fritter away many dollars which might 
well be spent on constructive advertising, 
because it has become the practice to 
abuse the advertising appropriation. 

3. Adverse turn in business. A point 
that can be argued from two sides: 
advertising has little value because peo- 
ple haven’t the money to spend, or con- 
versely, the only way the volume can 
be kept up is by advertising to attract 
the business available. Perhaps a middle- 
of-the-road policy should govern. 

4. A budget adequate and sufficient 
for the job. Strive for quality and not 
quantity when faced with a small allo- 
cation. 

5. Program tailored to bank’s needs 
and cost predetermined as nearly as 
possible. How well this is done will 
often influence the size of the allocation. 

6. Keep performance records. Unfor- 
tunately, it is difficult to have definite 
data in this respect. 

7. Determine the market potential for 
the bank. This requires a survey by a 
competent firm, something banks have 
been reluctant to accept as necessary, 
although it is common practice in other 
lines of industry. 

Bank advertising progress. Speaking to 
a local advertising club, Robert C. 
Downie, president, Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, said that a recent 
survey of the nation’s 100 largest banks 
indicated that they spend .62 per cent 
of their capital and surplus for adver- 
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tising. On another basis, he said, their 
combined advertising budgets are .10 
per cent of their total deposits, or 1.47 
per cent of their total gross income. 
There is, however, he continued, no 
established standard at yet for banks 
to use as a positive guide. Most banks 
when establishing their advertising budg- 
ets determine the job they wish to 
accomplish, using as a guide what their 
expenditures have been in the past. 
Mr. Downie said that in analyzing 
expenditures by banks for advertising, 
it must be remembered that some 13,000 





of the banks are country banks and that | 


only 2,045 have deposits of 10 million 
dollars or more. “Naturally,” he said, 
“the banks in the larger communities 
where the business is highly competitive 
as contrasted with the small-town monop- 
oly where there is only one bank, have 
shown the greatest progress in adver- 
tising and selling.” 

Among the banks, as in all types of 
business, Mr. Downie added, some were 
doing an outstanding sales jobs, and 
others, not so conscious of the changing 
trend, still operate under the old concept 
of banking and do a poor selling job. 
Nevertheless, each year, he concluded, 
more banks are giving recognition to the 
need for better merchandising. 
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Painless Presents 


“How much shall I give?” and “Not | 
AGAIN this payday!” This is a question | 


and an exclamation heard frequently in 
the larger banks and financial organiza- 
tions where personnel gift-contributions 
for birthdays, weddings, retirements, 
calls to armed service, 25th anniver- 
saries, etc., are customary. 

At the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City, a number of the larger divi- 
sions have installed a “controlled gift 
fund” plan that has won almost unan- 
imous approval. The plan calls for small 
equal contributions to the “gift fund” 
each payday by members of the depart- 
ment. The contributions are deposited 
in an interest-bearing thrift account 
and a withdrawal is made each time a 
gift is purchased. 

To operate the plan, members of a 
division agree upon section fund collec- 
tors, a treasurer and assistant treasurer, 
a fund auditor, and a control committee. 
The fund’s bookkeeping forms are mimeo- 
graphed to insure uniformity, and in- 
clude individual section collection rec- 
ords designed to cover a period of six 
months, a treasurer’s master record of 
collections, deposits and withdrawals, 
and a gift fund withdrawal authoriza- 
tion form that must be signed by any 
two members of the committee. 

The plan provides that certain fixed 
amounts shall be paid on the various 
occasions that are recognized, such as 
weddings, 25th anniversaries, etc. 
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Bank Clock Ticks Off 
Vote Triumph 


To fix up the old clock on the front 
of its Raleigh office at considerable cost, 
or to take it down? That was the ques- 
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“The Royal 
helped us open up 


new markets’ 








Let the Royal Bank help you “open doors” 
for your clients in the Canadian market. 
Through more than 730 branches in 
Canada’s ten provinces, we are in close 
touch with all important phases of Canadian 
business, industry and finance. 

The Royal Bank has a special depart- 
ment to help American businessmen. It 
can provide you and your clients with 
information on labor, taxes, transportation, 
power—in fact, on almost anything 
from choosing a plant site to arranging 
sales representation. 

We offer full cooperation in helping you 
serve the needs of clients interested in 
opportunities presented by Canada’s 
expanding economy. 


Over 800 branches in Canada, the 
West Indies, Central and South America 
New York, London and Paris. 


THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Canada’s Largest Bank 


New York Agency — 
68 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Total assets exceed $2,800,000,000 
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tion before the Security National Bank 
of Greensboro, North Carolina. 

“Why not leave it up to the people 
of Raleigh? Do they appreciate the 
clock or not?” said C. M. Vanstory, Jr., 
president of the bank. 

Accordingly, the bank’s ad agency 
prepared a newspaper ad that contained 
a ballot. In one week 2,564 readers 
voted “for the clock.’’ Only three 
marked the square that read: ‘Against 
the clock. I’m tired of looking at it.” 

Many strangers came into the bank 
to offer their comments personally, and 
many others wrote letters. “It’s like 
an old friend,” penned one man. An- 


other said he’d gladly help pay for the 
cost of modernizing the clock if it could 
be kept. 

So after this clever bit of public rela- 
tions, the faithful timepiece stays on. 
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“Traffic Building’ Ideas 


When the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City, in 1950 decided to enter 
the so-called retail banking field, man- 
agement decided to take a lesson from 
the successful retailer in an effort to 
build traffic. To this end, the bank in 
the past four years has offered a variety 





West Coast coverage 


Coast states. 
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with one bank 


Business funds deposited in any Bank of California office are 
available, immediately, in a// our other offices, in all three Pacific 


This immediate one-bank service can be especially helpful when 
time is of the essence in important transactions. 

Back of this immediacy, of course, is the less dramatic, but 
equally important fact that each office of this eighty-nine year old 
bank is long-established in its area—thoroughly acquainted with 
area needs and opportunities, and with its business leaders. Naturally, 
our area information service is available to all our customers. 

These, and other Coastwide services, are available to all 
customers of this bank. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated in 1864 


SAN FRANCISCO « PORTLAND « SEATTLE *« TACOMA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








WHETHER 


YOU’RE A CORRESPONDENT BANK OR NOT: 


Give Us 
A Job To Do 


Send us your toughest problem... 
Phone LAfayette 3-6800, ask for Correspondent 
Banking Service and get action—fast! 


The ‘National Shawmut Bank “ : 


40 Water Street, Boston 






Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Bank uses seasonal giveaways 


of attractive giveaway items of a sea- 
sonal and utilitarian nature. 


These items have included baseball 
| schedule books, income tax guides, 
Christmas carol books, and subway 


token holders. Each time such an item 
has been offered in newspaper and other 
advertising mediums, they have drawn 
between 30 and 50 thousand people to 
the bank offices. 

The purpose behind all of these 
“traffic building’ ideas is to give the 
bank a friendly contact with these 
thousands of people, so that each time 
they have need for checking accounts, 
small loans, and other services, they 
will be likely to turn to Bankers Trust. 

Personal money orders, The newest 
service of the bank is a personal money 
order which was first advertised this 
spring, and it is also pulling many new- 
comers to Bankers Trust. The possibili- 
ties of this service were indicated when 
it was found that the New York City 
post office issues about 15 million money 
orders annually. 

The money order is an easy-to-use 
form that eliminates the necessity of 
filling out an application. The buyer of 
the money order simply fills in the 
payee’s name, signs his own, and hands 
in the cash at the tellers’ window. The 
teller ‘“‘cuts” the amount in the personal 
money order and, all within one minute, 
the transaction is completed. 
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Coffee Break in Banks 


That the “coffee break” is rapidly 
gaining in favor in banks and is being 
accepted in general by them as it is 
by industry, was borne out’ in a recent 
48-state survey made by Giles H. 
Miller, Jr., president of The Culpeper 
(Virginia) National Bank. Mr. Miller’s 
findings, as based upon replies to 102 
letters sent to banks, are contained in 
a recent report published by Financia! 
Public Relations Association. 

The replies were received from large 
and small banks and from unit and 
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branch banks. They disclosed that while 
a great many bankers feel that the 
break is not only an aid to efficiency 
but a good employee relations boon as 
well, other banks do not think much 
of it and their acceptance of the custom 
does not necessarily signify approval. 
Still others do not believe in the coffee 
break and do not permit it in their in- 
stitutions. 

It appeared also from the survey 
that the majority favoring “coffee 
breaks” prefer that coffee be served 
on the bank’s premises with their own 
facilities or brought in by someone 
else. The break is usually from 10 to 
20 minutes and in most cases is provided 
only in the morning. In some instances, 
however, it is allowed both in the morn- 
ing and afternoon. 
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Maintaining Bank Earnings 
In both banking and industry a series 

of forces that have heretofore influenced 

bank earnings potentialities appear to 


be on the wane, Benjamin F. Sawin, | 


president, Provident Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, told a group 
of correspondents recently. He said he 
believed that the maintenance of a satis- 
factory profit margin in the next several 
years will be more difficult than in the 
recent past. 

The cumulative effect of several fac- 
tors, Mr. Sawin continued, had increased 
gross earnings as a percentage of total 
assets in member banks of the Third 
Federal Reserve District from 2.2 per 
cent to 3.16 per cent in the period 1945- 
1953. During the same period operating 
expenses, excluding income taxes have 
increased from 1.5 per cent of total 
assets in 1945 to 2 per cent last year. 
The basic problem of the banks, he said, 
is related to those ratios. 

Financial institutions unique. Mr. 
Sawin declared that financial institu- 
tions are unique in one respect. “In no 


other field of enterprise,” he said, “does | 
government seek to lower the price level. | 


Its efforts are rather directed toward 
price support. De- 
flation is unpop- 
ular to most 
Americans except 
as applied to in- 
terest rates. For 
some reason 
cheap money has 
come to be re- 
garded as a pri- 
mary economic 
stimulation, al- 
though the record 
does not offer 
much support to 
those who advo- 
cate that theory.” 

The speaker went on to say that in 
the first place, banks must undertake to 
compensate for the effect of cheap money 
on gross earnings, and that they must 
also explore every means of operating 
more efficiently. 

Methods and planning. For one thing, 
he said, many benefits are to be gained 
by a methods and planning group in a 
bank. The constant review of methods 
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and the search for cost reductions are 
doubly important during a period of un- 
usual pressures on earnings, and go 
hand in hand with earnings forecasts 
and a system of expense budgets and 
controls. 

Moreover, what sales are to industry, 
deposits are to a bank, he said. A fore- 
cast of sales and operating earnings is 
as essential to the proper management 
of a bank as to any other business. 
Expense budgets and controls are simply 
an orderly method of allocating and 
spending intelligently the available share 
of the company’s gross earnings. With 
the downward pressures on income and 
the upward thrust of costs, Mr. Sawin 
declared, there is no_ substitute for 
budgets and forecasting. 


Mr. Sawin concluded by saying that 
he did not imply that banks should pre- 
pare for a catastrophe, for in most seg- 
ments of the economy business is good. 
“I merely wish to suggest,” he said, 
“that in banks particularly a closer look 
toward new or enlarged volume possi- 
bilities, and a closer study of operating 
procedures and cost controls should be 
of benefit under any circumstances.” 
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European Counterparts 


The banks in Europe are carrying 
their story to the general public in 
much the same way American banks do, 
as evidenced by two recently published 








by Watson 


For more information about 
Watson Bank Counter Equipment 
write Dept. F-10 





Bank Counter Equipment 





When planning to build or remodel 
it pays to consider WATSON ... 
one of the largest builders of 

custom built and standard 


metal bank counter equipment. 





established 1887 


WATSON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Jamestown, New York 


WATSON ALSO BUILDS A COMPLETE LINE OF STANDARD 
FILING CABINETS AND ROL-DEX ROLLING RECORD UNITS. 
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for QUICK 
ACCURATE 
HANDLING 
of LOOSE 
COINS... 


Tray holds 10 coins each of pennies. nickels, dimes, 
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quarters, halves, in each of 68 staggered pockets 
for quick accessibility and handling. Figures on 
border designate denominations of coins in 
pockets. Style No. 1 mounted on pedestal. 
Style No. 2 fitted with rubber bumpers 
for counter use. Style No. 3 mounted 
on short legs, arranged for nest- 
ing with other trays. Tray is 
123¢''x9"". A time saver. 


meets APPROVED 
REQUIREMENTS-~- 


User, with on 
until Seal Pin . en 
the canvas coin bag 

half the average 
put with twice the 


PURE LEAD SEALS 


**Steel Strong” Lead Seals used 


with the @ t will not 
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crack oF of 130 Ibs 
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|=) SHIPPING 
sae] TAGS 


THEY’RE STRONGER BY TEST 








They ‘deliver the goods."" Made of 8- point 
weight, size 25% x 6% in. with “‘register’’ stub. 
Style No. 2 same size but with blank stub for 
desired copy. Style No. 3, size 2% x 4% in. 
without stub. Reinforced eyelet extends to 
end of tag. Printed in red and black. Bank 
imprint included in price. 


SEE YOUR DEALER, 


The €. L. DOWNEY CO. 


HANNIBAL, MO. 



























Dutch and Swiss booklets that talk about “You and the Bank” 


European bank booklets, one in Switzer- 
land and another in Holland. 

“You, Money and the Bank.” At the 
outset, in this booklet from the Credit 
Suisse Bank, Zurich, Switzerland, the 
reader is taken back to the time he put 
his first “gift”? money into the Swiss 
equivalent of a piggy bank, and later, 
with his father, visited the bank to make 
his first savings deposit. The booklet 
points out that this was the laying of 
the ‘cornerstone of __ self-reliance.’ 
Thereafter, the book continues to make 
the reader the central character and 
tells of confidence born of saving, of the 
workings of money and capital, the 
bank’s service to industry and business, 
its function in world trade, and the 
various services available to individuals. 
The ‘free enterprise’ central theme of 
the book is cleverly illustrated by line 
drawings and by commentaries specially 
set off in ruled boxes. 

“What the Bank Can Do for You.” A 
somewhat different approach is used in 


this booklet of De Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam, Holland, in that only the 
introductory paragraphs attempt to 
dispel the traditional ‘“‘mystery’” and 
the “austerity” of banking. By listing 
the various subject matters alone in a 
wide margin to separate the paragraphs, 
the book explains the functions of 
various types of bank papers and serv- 
ices, such as checks, savings, loans, 
drafts, clearings, etc. This book is also 
illustrated, but more formally. 
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Flannel Board 


At a recent correspondent meeting of 
the First National Exchange Bank of 
Roanoke, Virginia, the various talks on 
bank: management were ilustrated by 
use of a huge flannel board. An illustra- 
tion or a word was attached to the board 
to illustrate the cardinal points of each 
talk. The reproduction below shows the 
board after all the talks were completed. 


A device that made a bank’s management talks more graphic 
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Here's 
something — 
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DEPEND ON IT! 





THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Loan Receipting System 


A system of mortgage loan payment 
receipts that saves up to 75 per cent of 
handling time was recently devised and 
copyrighted by Raymond T. Pryor, vice- 
president of the First Savings & Loan 
Association, Corpus Christi, Texas, The 
system eliminates the use of a passbook 
entirely, as well as the necessity of 
locating a ledger card and manually pre- 
paring a payment slip. 

Two basic forms are used to operate 
the system. The first is an amortization 
schedule that can be prepared by using 
an adding and a calculating machine, or 
by using a predetermined schedule such 
as is furnished by the Federal Housing 
Administration. The second form is a 
specially prepared payment receipt 
printed in duplicate. 

Amortization schedule. If the amorti- 
zation schedule is to be prepared in con- 
nection with an _ existing loan, the 
operation involves these steps: (1) using 
an adding machine, add unpaid balance 
after last payment, (2) subtract total 
payment, (3) add tax and insurance 
payment, (4) add interest payment, not- 
ing that after step 3 the interest on the 
unpaid balance should be calculated by 
multiplying the balance by the monthly 
interest factor, and (5) sub-total. 


Receipt form. The receipt form is pre- 
pared from the amortization schedule 
and reflects the payment and its dis- 
tribution, the date the payment was due, 
and the name and address and loan num- 
ber of the borrower. The illustration 
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Forms in a time-saving system of handling mortgage loan payments 


above shows three lines in the receipt 
form; one for payment and distribution, 
the others for any additional payment, 
late charge, or in the case of an F.H.A.- 
G.I. loan, the G.I. portion of the pay- 
ment. The receipt is printed in dupli- 
cate on a snap-out form in strips of six, 
thus requiring preparation only twice 
a year. The receipts are numbered 1 
through 6 so that when receipt No. 6 
comes up for collection, it serves to re- 
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Continuing Development 





Industrial. . Commercial and Financial Information 


the social pattern. 


Designed to provide factual information for businessmen this 
new booklet is now available on request. 


111 pages packed with carefully selected facts, graphs, maps, 
and illustrations, describe the Australian scene, the people, 
primary and manufacturing industry, power resources, trade, 
transport and communications, private and public finance, and 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


in which are merged 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Established 1835) 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LTD. 
(Established 1837) 


Overseas Department: 
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394 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 


Over 780 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia and New Zealand, in Fiji and 
lapua, and in London. 


mind the teller that another series of 
receipts must be prepared. 

After a series of receipts are pre- 
pared, they are cut into individual units 
and filed by months. On the first day of 
any given month the receipt forms are 
placed at a point accessible to the loan 
tellers and under an alphabetical index. 
All types of loans are filed together so 
that the only place the teller must look 
for a loan receipt is under a single 
alphabetical index. 

On the first day of the succeeding 
month the receipts remaining from the 
original month indicate delinquent pay- 
ments. These receipts are placed in the 


| current month’s file in front of, and 








clipped to, the current month’s receipt, 
indicating to the teller that two or more 
payments are then due. , 

Other equipment. Other equipment 
used to operate the system includes a 
window envelope for returning original 
receipts on payments made by mail; a 
receipt case given customers as a place 
to keep their paid receipts; and holders 
for the amortization schedules. 
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Protit-Sharing System 


Using a specially developed account- 
ing machine, the Detroit Trust Company, 


Improve a trust operation 
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Detroit, Michigan, has reduced from five 
weeks to ten days the time required to 
process the accounts of some 1,000 par- 
ticipants in profit-sharing plans for 
which the institution serves as trustee. 
The machine computes, posts, and issues 
a certificate, ledger card and balancing 
journal all in one operation. The certifi- 
cate shows the participant the exact 
amount of his personal gain from the 
plan for the fiscal year. 

The machine was developed under the 
direction of Vance L. Desmond, vice- 
president of the Detroit Trust. In de- 
scribing the system, Mr. Vance explained 
that once the pro-rata or adjustment fac- 
tors are determined, they are “loaded” 
into the machine. These factors are the 
revaluation of securities, income, for- 
feitures, and company contributions. 

The machine operator then inserts the 
participant’s certificate and ledger into 
the machine and indexes his previous bal- 
ance. By depressing the direct multiplier 
key on the machine, each new amount is 
determined, added to the balance and ac- 
cumulated within the machine. Upon 
completion of the various multiplications, 
the machine prints the new balance for 
the account with decimal points auto- 
matically pointed off. All of these figures 
appear on the ledger card, and in their 
proper positions on the certificates. The 
certificates have been standardized so 
that the amounts can be printed auto- 
matically by the machine. A proof jour- 
nal is prepared as a by-product of the 
posting operation. 

“Previously,” said Mr. Desmond, “the 
work load involved in the administration 
of plans for which we were responsible 
made it increasingly difficult to provide 
the satisfactory service we wished to 
render. Now, however, we can handle 
many more plans without adding person- 
nel, at minimum cost, and in a manner 
more satisfactory to our customers.” 

In the photo at the bottom of page 24 
Mr. Desmond is shown with Charles L. 
Morgan, of the Detroit Trust’s pension 
profit sharing department, 
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Briefly Told 


Three new local conferences of the 
National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers now brings the total 
to 150. The new conferences are the 
Northwestern Dakota, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota; the Texas-Oklahoma, Wichita 
Falls, Texas; and the Continental Divide, 
Monte Vista, California. In making the 
announcement, N.A.B.A.C. Second Vice- 
President Robert F. Goodwin, who is 
also comptroller of the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, said the additions in- 
dicated an awareness of banks to the 
need for adequate control programs. 


° 


In the past two years, the women staff 
members of the Bank of New York, locat- 
ed in New York City, have sent 100,000 
needed dressings to the local cancer com- 
mittee. The activity is voluntary and 
provides the opportunity of supporting a 
charitable work while getting together 
once a week on an informal social level. 
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Now every bank can have one! 


Want to get rid of the nuisance and 
delay in licking and sticking 
old-fashioned adhesive stamps?... 
Wet nursing stamps in a tin box?... 
Running out of denominations you 
need?...Stamp losses and borrowing? 
Running to the postoffice and 
standing in line for stamps?... 
you want a postage meter! 


Then 


Today even the smallest bank or 
branch can have modern, efficient 
metered mail — with the little 
inexpensive DM, desk model 
postage meter. 


The DM prints the exact amount . 


of postage needed for any class of 
mail, directly on the envelope—with 
a dated postmark that helps your 
mail go through the postoffice faster. 


_ ow 
= Fostage 
2 Meter 


Offices in 93 cities in 
the U. S. and Canada 


© 





Prints your own small ad at the 
same time, if you like. 


The DM prints postage on special 
tape for bulky packets, registered 
mail, etc. and has a moistener for 
sealing envelopes. 


The DM is set by the postoffice 
for as much postage as you want to 
buy. And your postage in the meter 
is safe from loss and misuse. 

Anypsopy can use a postage —— 
save time and postage. Ask 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office to show you the model 
you need, electric or hand 
operated. Or send coupon 
for free illustrated booklet! 


FREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 
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PiITNEY-BoweEs, INC. 


3123 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Please send free () DM booklet, ( chart to: 


Name 





Address. 























Big-Time Anniversary Program of the Nation’s Largest Bank | 


Special publications and a variety of events signalize Bank of America’s first 50 years | 








This year marks the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of the Bank of America. 
Its management has spread commemo- 
rative activities over a period of nearly 
six months, In that time one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest “success stories’”’ will have 
been relived in a variety of bank-spon- 
sored events and in two specially pre- 
pared publications that tell the story of 


BO YEARS OF BUILDING 


CALIFORNIA SERVING YOU 


. BANK OF AMERICA 





Colorful anniversary brochure 


the bank and of its founder, A. P. Gian- 
nini. The celebrations will come to a 
close in October with a full-hour TV 
extravaganza, 

The opening event was a statewide 
radio broadcast on the morning of May 
6, the birthday of the late A.P., and ob- 
served annually as Founder’s Day by 
Bank of America. The radio hookup 
reached 545 branch offices throughout 
California, with more than 20,000 staff 
members listening in. Carl F. Wente, 
retired president, discussed A.P.’s ideals 
and philosophies of good banking and 
paid tribute to his memory. 

Management conference. Then fol- 
lowed a statewide management confer- 
ence at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 
The third such triennial statewide con- 
ference, it was limited to managers of 
branches and heads of administrative 
departments. The conference drew an 
attendance of 643, plus members of the 
board of directors. The keynote address 
was delivered by President Clark Beise, 
who reviewed the bank’s 50 years of 
achievement and service and pointed 
out that Bank of America is now on the 
threshold of still greater opportunities. 

For the benefit of younger officers 
who did not attend the conference, a 
road show was organized which pre- 
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sented a condensed version at 13 re- 
gional dinner meetings. President Beise 
heads the group of senior officers who 
have been conducting these meetings, 
which conclude in July. Each of the 
branch managers in a district brings all 
his signing officers, and also members of 
the advisory board, which functions as 
a miniature board of directors in each 
town. 


Editors entertained. One of the high- 
lights of the anniversary program thus 
far was the recent visit of 40 eastern 
editors of leading newspapers, news 
magazines, banking and financial pub- 
lications, who had been invited by Pres- 
ident Beise to make a week’s tour and 
see what is happening in fast-growing 
California. After a briefing at the bank’s 
San Francisco head office, they were 
conducted on an aerial tour of the state, 
their chief escort being Carl Wente. At 
each airport where their plane landed 
the editors were met by civic leaders 
and the local press. At Sacramento, the 
state capital, the party had dinner with 
Governor Goodwin Knight. 

The bank’s biography. Another fea- 
ture of the anniversary has been the 
publication of “Biography of a Bank— 
the Story of Bank of America NT&SA,”’ 
by Marquis James and Bessie R. James 
(Harper & Bros., New York, 566 pages, 
$5). 

“Biography of a Bank” for the first 
time tells the full, authoritative story 
of the growth of the world’s largest 
bank from its small beginnings. Like- 
wise, it is the story of the development 
of branch banking in the state where it 
has found the greatest acceptance. 

But these achievements came only 
after struggles against great obstacles. 
The book gives a fascinating account of 
the many battles of A.P. with super- 
visory officials who persisted in placing 


road blocks before the Giannini plans 
for expansion. Two chapters deal with 
the intrigues leading up to the famous 
proxy fight whereby Giannini regained 
control of his financial empire. 

The authors spent several years on 
this book, aided by researchers, and 
have done an excellent job of telling 50 
years of exciting banking history. 


Biography of A.P. Another book spe- 
cially written for this anniversary is 
“The Gentle Giant,” by Fred Yeates, 
vice-president in charge of the bank’s 
publicity. 

The last assignment Mr. Yeates re- 
ceived from the late President Mario 
Giannini was to write this book about 
Mr. Giannini’s famous father. Although 
many stories had been written about 
A.P.’s activities, the son felt none of 
these had done full justice to his father’s 
unique personality. The managing com- 
mittee of the bank believed the assign- 
ment should be completed for this anni- 
versary. 

The author mentions in the preface 
that it is not a book of adulation, nor 
a history of his doings, nor a biography. 
Instead, he explains, it is a carefully- 
written portrait delineating the many- 
sided banking genius of A. P. Giannini, 
the way he thought, his motivation, those 
qualities which brought forth the strong- 
est loyalties and service from his “boys 
and girls.” 

The book has been hand-set and 
printed in a _ presentation~ edition by 
Wallace Kibbee & Son, San Francisco, 
and given to all members of the bank’s 
Quarter Century Club, and retired per- 
sonnel, particularly those who knew or 
worked with A.P. 


Special promotions. A powerful adver- 
tising campaign to run throughout the 
anniversary period has been prepared 
under direction of Henry L. Buccello, 


Signing copies of A. P. Giannini’s biography, “The Gentle Giant” 


Seated, left, President Clark Beise and right, pen poised, Carl F. Wente, former president 
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advertising manager, in cooperation with 
Charles R. Stuart, Advertising. Its theme 
is “1904-1954—50 Years of Building 
California . . . Serving You.” 

The regular newspaper schedule has 
been devoted extensively to this cam- At VO ur next 
paign running in 107 metropolitan 
dailies; another series in  black-and- 
white is appearing in more than 260 
weeklies and additional publications. De- 
luxe highway billboards also carry the 
anniversary theme. 

Several anniversary brochures in 
color have been prepared to serve spe- 
cial purposes. A deluxe brochure high- 

4 lighting the bank’s history is being sent 
by branch managers to their list of 
important customers. 

On the front doors of all offices ap- 
pears a decalcomania design in gold and 
blue featuring profiles of A.P. and his 
son Mario, together with the anniver- 
sary theme. Easel-back cards of the 
same design are on counter display. 


Bank correspondence carries the design recommend 
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It would be hard to find an item more valuable to your 


Banks all over the country are enthusiastic about 
Register Checks because they mean increased efficiency 
and profits. Tellers like the fact that they can be issued in 
less than 15 seconds, with no detail work and no officer’s 


signature required. Customers sign their own Register 





Checks—and they like it that way. Snap-apart triplicate 








forms eliminate paper work and record-keeping. 





Full, authoritative story To get the time-saving, money-making facts about 


| Todd Register Check Personal Money Orders, mail the 
in gold. Eye-catching lobby banners of 


blue sateen in two sizes, 3 x 4 feet and coupon. 
4 x 8 feet, showing a white scroll with ’ 
the anniversary theme lettered in gold, Names of banks now using |[:dgs7zeaal| supplied upon request 


are hung on the back wall opposite the 
main entrance. 


California statistics, and TV show. A 
new edition of “The California Trend,” 
reviewing the California economy with 
statistics, charts and color pictures, will 
soon go to a list of eastern manufac- 
turers and others who may be interested 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BCH, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 

Please give us full information regarding the 
new Register Check Personal Money Orders. 
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conditions. 
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New and Modernized Savings and Loan Quarters —iIn Pictures 


Interior styling examples from associations in many parts of the country 
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Bank Building Corporation of America 


Chicago, Illinois. The tellers’ counter and the wall panelling in the lobby Ann Arbor, Michigan. The glass-and-walnut 


double rows of recessed lighting. 


office with the freedom of an open area. 


of the new quarters of the Chicago Federal Savings and Loan Association partitions in the officers’ section of the new Ann 
are constructed of Honduras mahogany, topped with Belgian black marble. Arbor Federal Savings and Loan Association i 
The flooring is in pink Tennessee marble and the acoustical ceiling has building combine the privacy of an enclosed ! 

i 





Bank Building Corporation of America 
Logansport, Indiana. The color murals behind the tellers’ counter 
at the new quarters of the First Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation lend a cheerful touch to the lobby atmosphere. Their 
beauty is accentuated by a row of lights directly above. The teller 
fixtures are of walnut and marble. 
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Bank Building Corporation of America 

Cleveland, Ohio. The new quarters of the Women’s 

Federal Savings and Loan Association was engineer- 

designed for fully functional operation. Note the series 

of attractive archways to facilitate the free flow of 
traffic between departments. 
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Cunneen Company 

Erie, Pennsylvania. The tellers’ counter and the rail South Euclid, Ohio. The new South Euclid branch of The Union 
around the officers’ platform are of blond mahogany Savings and Loan Company, Cleveland, features a ceiling of baffled 
covered with black Formica at the new quarters of the fluorescent lighting, giving the office a daylight effect. The new 
Erie Mutual Building and Loan Association. Walls building also features automatic doors and a basement clubroom 
are a contrasting French blue, ceiling of fissured completely kitchen-equipped for the use of employees and civic 
acoustical tile, and flooring of rubber tile. Large organizations in the area. The entrance door is controlled elec- 
insulated glass areas are featured on the exterior. tronically by a step on the mat. 





Bank Building Corporation of America 


Peoria, Illinois. These photo murals in the lobby of the extensively re- Spokane, Washington. The four seasons are 
modeled Peoria Savings and Loan Association show two local industrial depicted in these beautiful oil-painting murals 
scenes and an aerial view of the city. The lobby furniture is cast at the new quarters of the Fidelity Savings 
aluminum with maroon cloth upholstery, the floor is green marbelized and Loan Association. The light fixtures are 
tile, and the panelling and counter are of tan limed oak. Matching the the circular, flush-type and complement the 
aluminum of the furniture are spun aluminum urns, railings and pattern in the terrazzo flooring. Comfortable, 
indirect lighting fixtures sit-down check desks are also featured. 
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speeds the collection 
of checks for you 


If your checks arrive at Lock Box H late in 
the day or during the night, you may be 

sure that they are picked up within an hour 
and immediately processed by the Continental 


Illinois night staff. 


Your checks are kept moving at the Continental 
Illinois Bank—for fast conversion into 


available funds. 

















Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


La Salle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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This chart, No. 1, shows the early domination of commercial banks, the rise of other institutions 


THE PATTERN IS CHANGING 





— Analyang the SINGS TREN) 


There have been some surprising shifts in the holdings 
of savings funds by institutions, this study discloses 


N 1952 and 1953, increases in 

savings by individuals exceeded 
all previous years’ accumulations ex- 
cept those of the three war years, 
1943-1945. Yet in the face of this 
record breaking amount of new sav- 
ings, competition among financial in- 
stitutions for the custody of such 
savings has been increasing at a rate 
which, in other fields, would indicate 
a shortage of the sought-after item. 

Various reasons have been assigned 
for this unusual promotional activity, 
the most current being a predicted 





*Now a bank consultant, Mr. Miller for 16 years 
served as attorney, counsel and treasurer of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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By 
RUSSELL D. MILILER*. 
Russell D. Miller Associates, 
Colorado Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


slowdown in the growth of savings 
due to the elimination of overtime pay 
and the increasing unemployment. Un- 
doubtedly, the anticipation of a slack- 
ening in new savings has contributed 
to the competition, but in seeking the 
cause it should be remembered that 
the competitive forces, now so evi- 
dent, were set in motion years before 
the talk of any possible shrinkage in 
new savings became prevalent. 


Whatever the prime motivation, the 
two main groups of privately-owned 
financial institutions competing for 
the savings of the public—the banks 
and the savings and loan associations 
—both have been resorting more and 
more to the offering of premiums for 
new savings. Some of the old premium 
standbys of the twenties are back 
together with many more expensive 
counterparts. Recent giveaways have 
included phonograph records, cameras, 
carving sets, budget books, tax guides, 
and—believe it or not—trips to Ber- 
muda and even a Cadillac. The latter 
two items were prizes which savers 
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Chart No. 2 traces yearly growth as a proportion of total savings held by institutions at year-end 


were given the opportunity to win. 
Usually, but not always, the size of 
the new account or the addition to the 
old account bears a direct relationship 
to the value of the premium offered. 
Making a comeback in popularity as a 
premium also is the personal savings 
bank which can only be opened at the 
donor institution. 

The giveaway practice has reached 
such proportions as to cause some of 
the more conservative elements in 
both banking and savings and loan 
groups to view this tendency with 
alarm. Reflecting the concern of some 
savings and loan groups, the Home 
Loan Bank Board is in the process of 
formulating a regulation to limit the 
value of premiums given away by the 
insured savings and loan associations. 
Although representations have been 
made to the bank supervisory authori- 
ties regarding premium offerings by 
banks, the authorities have not an- 
nounced any restrictive action re- 
cently relating to this practice. In the 
past the supervisors have regulated 
premium giveaways by banks by con- 
sidering such items as the payment of 
interest and in some cases have in- 
voked the regulatory limits on inter- 
est payments to restrict the use of 
premiums as an inducement for 
deposits. 

Another sign of the growing com- 
petition for savings has been the ris- 
ing interest rates on savings which 
have been on the upgrade during the 
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past several years. Here, the banks are 
at a distinct disadvantage since their 
maximum rates are fixed by regula- 
tions of the supervisory authorities, 
while the savings and loan associa- 
tions are limited only by their ability 
to earn the rate they pay as dividends. 
Although the rates in some of the 
more competitive areas have risen as 
high as 4 per cent for some savings 
and loan associations and the regula- 
tory maximum of 2% per cent for 
some banks, the most recent trend is 
to lower rates with reliance more on 
the premium giveaway and other pro- 
grams for the promotion of new 
savings. 


HE competition for the savings 

dollar among privately-owned fi- 
nancial institutions has been high- 
lighted by the emergence of the sav- 
ings and loan associations as a strong 
and challenging influence in the sav- 
ings field. Their growth and the in- 
creasingly larger proportion of new 
savings they have been attracting each 
year, are a source of keen concern to 
mutual savings and commercial banks. 

Chart No. 1 illustrates the reason 
for the banks’ growing awareness of 
the new, more prominent role of the 
savings and loan association in the 
financial family. Shown are the dollar 
volume net gains in savings held by 
commercial banks, mutual savings 
banks, life insurance companies and 
savings and loan associations in each 


of the years 1945-1953. Beginning as 
the lowest in annual dollar-volume net 
gain in savings in 1945, the savings 
and loan associations progressively 
improved their position in relation to 
the other organizations until at the 
end of 1953 they were second only 
to the life insurance companies. In 
comparison, both classes of banks 
showed substantial declines in their 
annual gains in savings in the first 
half of the period and then partial 
recovery. 

The commercial banks, with a net 
increase in savings of more than $6 
billion in 1945, lost ground each year 
thereafter through 1950 when their 
net increment in savings totalled only 
$54 million. In the years following 
1950 the dollar volume of savings in- 
crease in the commercial banks again 
headed upward, but by the end of 
1953 the rate of gain was still below 
those of both the savings and loan 
associations and the life insurance 
companies. Consequently, the com- 
mercial banks have not yet re-estab- 
lished the position of dominance they 
enjoyed in 1945. 

Mutual savings banks from time 
immemorial respected for their mag- 
nificent record of stability and safety 
for depositors funds, also experienced 
a slackening off-in their net gains in 
Savings in the years 1945 through 
1948 and in 1950. In the subsequent 
three years they recovered most of 
the rate of dollar volume growth they 
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showed in 1945, but remained last 
of the four classes of institutions in- 
cluded in the analysis. 

The increases in savings held by 
the life insurance companies in the 
same period of 1945-1953 remained 
strikingly stable in comparison with 
those of the other three groups. The 
net gains of the Life Insurance Com- 
panies varied only slightly—remain- 
ing between 3 and 4 billion—from 
1945 through 1952, and in 1953 went 
above $4 billion for the first time. 
Although the life insurance companies 
do not compete for savings of the 
public in the same sense as do the 
other three classes of institutions, 
they draw and hold the largest volume 
of savings of any group of privately- 
owned organizations, and therefore, 
must be considered in any study of 
distribution of savings. The figures 
on savings held by life insurance com- 
panies are based on podlicy-holders’ 
equities and represent the accumula- 
tion of policy-holder reserves plus 
dividends left to accumulate minus 
premium notes and policy loans. The 
data used is from the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

A study of the annual percentage 


growth of savings in these four types 
of organizations brings their relative 
gains into even sharper focus. Chart 
No. 2 shows the percentage increases 
in savings for the same period covered 
by Chart No. 1. This analysis states 
the yearly growth as a proportion of 
the total savings held at the end of 
the previous year. 


N THIS perspective the savings and 

loan associations stand out as the 
dominating group in percentage gains 
in every year except 1945, the first 
year. In the entire nine-year period 
their rate of growth did not fall below 
12 per cent and in the past two years 
they had increases of 19 per cent. 

This remarkable rate of expansion 
has been exceeded only by the com- 
mercial banks’ 1945 increase of 25.3 
per cent. Following this extraordin- 
ary percentage gain in 1945, the 
commercial banks’ increases dropped 
sharply in the years 1946-1950. Their 
percentage gains in savings in 1948, 
’49, and ’50 were almost imperceptible 
being only .7 per cent, .5 per cent, 
.1 per cent respectively. In the subse- 
quent three years their percentage 
rate of growth stabilized at less than 


one-half that of the savings and loan 
associations. 

In the case of the mutual savings 
banks, the percentage rate of increase 
displayed somewhat the same general 
tendencies as that of the commercial 
banks but with far less severe fluctu- 
ations. In the first two and the last 
two years of the percentage growth 
study, they maintained a relatively 
high rate of gain but experienced a 
substantial drop in the intervening 
years 1947-1951. 

The life insurance companies’ per- 
centage gains show the same charac- 
teristic stability as the increases in 
dollar volume on Chart No. 1. How- 
ever, these institutions ended where 
they started on Chart No. 2—in third 
place, whereas in the dollar volume 
analysis they moved from second to 
first place over the nine-year period. 

Leading the field in percentage gain 
over the entire nine-year period were 
the savings and loan associations with 
a net increase of 261 per cent. The 
life insurance companies were second 
with a net gain of 91 per cent. Mutual 
savings banks experienced an 83 per 
cent growth and the commercial banks 

See ANALYZING SAVINGS TREND—Page 70 
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This long-term comparison, Chart No. 3, gives a more complete perspective of savings distribution 
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The strategy: more efficient storage 


facilities and a modernized 


destruction schedule 


A TWO-WAY 





ATTACK 0 


(he WD RECORDS PROBLEM 


ECORDS have been aptly likened 
to shadows that inevitably fol- 
low business transactions. 

In banking, particularly, the shad- 
ows seem to be ever lengthening and 
becoming more numerous, as_ the 
work volume grows. 

Faced with the omnipresent prob- 
lem of what to do with the records cre- 
ated by innumerable transactions, Ir- 
ving Trust Company has been work- 
ing toward a better solution from two 
directions. One has to do with improv- 
ing the method of storing records. 
The other involves a long and thor- 
ough look at our destruction schedule, 
for, obviously, if retaining periods can 
be shortened the storage problem will 
be lessened. 

It was two years ago that we cast 
a critical eye at our method of storing 
records, and began to consider other 
alternatives. We were using metal 
boxes of several sizes on steel shelves, 
an arrangement that had a number of 
disadvantages. 

The box-and-shelf arrangement left 
wasted space behind and above the 
boxes, while the shelves and uprights 
took further room. The boxes always 
had to be removed from the shelving 
in order to be opened from the hinged 
top; consequently, handling the rec- 
ords in many cases was a task. 

The separate boxes and shelving 
presented some splendid extra sur- 
faces for dust to gather, as our main- 
tenance people could testify to only 
too well. 

So, although our existing storage 





COVER PICTURE 


View of integrated system of file 
drawers emphasizes why Irving Trust 
is proud of its storage facilities 
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By WALTER 6G. VOGEL 
Vice-President, Irving Trust Company, New York 15, New York 


arrangement was a common one and 
served the basic purpose satisfactorily 
in many respects, we decided to make 
a survey of other filing installations. 
We particularly studied the profes- 
sional storage centers, and beyond this 
we discussed possibilities with a num- 
ber of equipment suppliers. 

The result has been a gradual shift 
to a different type of records storage 
unit. Records rooms have been tradi- 
tionally the attics of business. We now 
regard our present storage area not 
only as an attractive working environ- 
ment but one that we can be proud to 
show. 

The system to which we are convert- 
ing is one of interlocking files, shown 
on the next page. The basic unit, it will 
be noted, is a single file drawer within 
an enclosing steel shell. The drawers 
can be stacked together solidly, each 
locking to the others around it. There 
are no shelves and no gaps between 
boxes. The space is entirely devoted to 
drawer units. Furthermore, _ the 
drawers are available in a variety of 
sizes, so there is practically no waste 
space inside since they are designed 
to fit the materials they hold. As a 
matter of fact, the combined units are 
so compact that it may be necessary 
in some instances to consider floor 
loads. The reduction in space required 
is graphically illustrated at the top of 
page 35. By actual measurement we 
have saved 30 per cent in valuable 
floor space, and we understand that 
it is possible in some cases to effect 
even greater space economies. 

There are other advantages, too. 
The integrated system of drawers not 
only is a more effective arrangement 
but also presents a greatly improved 





Triplicate form (label, 2 copies) 
identifies old records 


appearance, making for a more attrac- 
tive working environment. Nylon 
bearing strips at the top and bottom 
of the larger drawers make them 
easier to handle. Just an occasional 
wiping of the outside of the stacks 
solves the cleaning problem. 

What about the comparative cost? 
Well, the new files are more expensive 
than our former metal boxes alone. 
but they cost about 8 per cent less 
than the old boxes and the supporting 
metal uprights and shelving they re- 
quired. So, there is actually a ne? 
saving. 

However, any such saving on the file 
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Typical Space Saving Achieved by New Storage Units 
... they also save money and maintenance 





OLD METHOD 
Space-consuming box 
and shelf arrangement 
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NEW METHOD 
Neat, compact interlocking 
files eliminate shelving 




















Converting to the integrated files saves the bank 30 per cent in valuable floor space 














First copy goes to index file, 
second to tickler file 


facilities themselves could easily be 
cancelled by careless handling of the 
materials destined for storage, so we 
adhere to a system of close control 
over them. 

The procedure begins with the divi- 
sions of the bank that originate the 
records. When they send material to 
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storage, they prepare an accompany- 
ing 3” x 5” form in triplicate, identi- 
fying the records and stipulating the 
retention period based on a standard 
schedule. 

Upon arrival of the material at the 
storage warehouse, the records de- 
partment assigns it to a niche in the 











The label is designed for a 


holder on file drawer 


files and notes on the triplicate forms 
the location. The original copy serves 
as a label for the front of the file 
drawer, the second copy goes to a 
central index file, and the third is 
entered in a tickler file according to 
destruction date. 

The system assures that the records 
will be readily available if needed dur- 
ing their allotted span of storage, 
and that they will disappear promptly 
when their destruction date arrives. 

As previously indicated, the destruc- 
tion dates themselves are undergoing 
some diligent scrutiny. We are now 
about half way through an ambitious 
project of re-examining all of the 
bank’s records with the objective of 
keeping our retention schedule in step 
with today’s actual needs. 

Many years ago, Irving was one of 
the first banks to devise such a sched- 
ule, and there have been a number of 
changes made in it over the past 
quarter century. However, we believe 
it is now time for an over-all review 
with a particular eye to the storage 
requirements of recent newcomers to 
the forms family. 

The study has been in process for 
about a year, and it will probably be 
some time before it is completed, since 
approximately 1,500 printed forms 

See OLD RECORDS PROBLEM—Page 72 
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The largest one to date 


is “Operation WFF—Miami*’ 
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ANCE FORUMS 


Gel DGGE and BIGGER 


ILL the results justify the cost 

of a women’s finance forum? If 

so, how far must you go in or- 
der to obtain the best results? 

The First National Bank of Miami 
conducted the first full-scale women’s 
finance forum sponsored by a bank in 
the Greater Miami area _ (Dade 
County, Florida) and drew audiences 
which apparently are the largest re- 
ported to date by a commercial bank 


By 
ERNEST G. GEARHART, Jr. 


Assistant Vice-President, 
The First National Bank of Miami, 
Miami 30, Florida 


in the United States. Perhaps answers 
to the foregoing questions may be 
found in this story of a project we 
have dubbed “‘Operation WFF.” 

The women’s finance forum has 


come into its own as a bank public re- 
lations tool. It is a mistake to regard 
such a program simply as a means of 
developing new business, because the 
results cannot be measured in these 
terms alone. As a matter of fact, the 
long-range benefits are to be found in 
the area of public relations. 

When we embarked on this impor- 
tant project our president, Ralph W. 
Crum, imposed one condition; viz., 


How careful planning “paid off.” Sets of program supplies are available on request 


The gross attendance figure for the series of four women’s finance forum meetings was 5,500 
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everything must be done on a high 
plane with a view to reaping the 
greatest possible harvest in good pub- 
lic relations. To achieve this goal in a 
community the size of ours (popula- 
tion 660,000), it was necessary to at- 
tract sizable audiences to the forum 
meetings. 

The gross attendance figure for the 
series of four meetings was 5,500. The 
number of women attending each 
meeting ranged from 1,100 to 1,800. 

This leads to an explanation of our 
title for the project. To save time 
around the office, we referred to this 
program by its initials “W.F.F.” after 
the fashion of government bureaus. 
When the registrations started to roll 
in, one of the boys shortened this to 
something that sounded like “WOOF” 
and that was it! 

In South Florida, the winter tourist 
season is the busiest time of the year 
for the home folks. From December to 
May, countless attractions vie with 
each other for the leisure time of 
year-round resident and tourist alike. 
Despite such stiff competition we were 
able to muster excellent audiences 
during the peak of the season. 

We hope the reader will not assume 
that everything ran smoothly and ex- 
actly as planned. Hindsight is always 
better than foresight, and we have the 
usual number of mistakes to guide us 


Management liked the results 


President Ralph W. Crum presiding 
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in our next venture. For those who 
are planning a women’s forum, a 
frank discussion of this stimulating 
experience should be helpful. 

As soon as management decided to 
sponsor a forum, the job of planning 
got under way. One cannot over-em- 
phasize the importance ‘of careful 
planning because here is where the 
success or failure of the entire pro- 
gram is determined. As much time as 
possible should be allowed for plan- 
ning and publicizing the forum. After 
the dates have been announced, it is 
too late to change them in order to al- 
low more time for preparation. Our 
first planning meeting took place on 
December 15, at which time we de- 
cided to hold the first meeting of the 
forum on February 10. This meant the 
whole job had to be done in eight 
short weeks. As a result, we were con- 
stantly pressed for time, making the 
job much more difficult. 


Newspaper ads, one of the methods used to attract crowds 





Before proceeding very far, four 
important decisions had to be reached. 
They were: where and when the meet- 
ings would be held; the number of 
meetings; the subjects to be discussed 
and the selection of speakers. 

Because of the decision to go into 
this project on a large scale, the se- 
lection of a suitable place for the 
meetings did not present much of a 
problem. The new Dade County Audi- 
torium is one of the finest in this part 
of the country, combining the advan- 
tages of a central location and ample 
parking facilities. It is beautifully ap- 
pointed and will seat 2,500 persons in 
air-conditioned comfort. 

However, the auditorium is much in 
demand for concerts, grand opera and 
other events of public interest during 
the winter months. Due to prior book- 
ings, we were unable to obtain dates 
which would make it possible to hold 

See WOMEN’S FINANCE FORUMS—Page 73 
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Here’s an article worth the attention of 
every country banker interested in 
the well-being of his area 


IDEAS trom a Bank Program 
ON FARM DIVERSTFICATHON 


IFTEEN years ago you could 
drive up and down the roads of 
our county and of neighboring 
areas and see only one kind of bovine 
creature: What in our part of the 
world is called a Mama Cow, meaning 
a cow of uncertain antecedents that is 
kept to provide milk for the farmer’s 
own family. Cotton still was king. 
Today, driving the same roads, you 
will have lush green pastures on both 
sides of you much of the time. You 
will pass between herds of red-brown 
Jerseys and of golden Guernseys, and 
in the past couple of years you will see 
the black and white Holsteins begin- 
ning to infiltrate these dairy herds. 














Pine seedlings being distributed 


Only three of the 
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By 
M. MONROE KIMBREL 


Executive Vice-President, First National 
Bank, Thomson, Georgia 


Also, you will observe white-faced 
Herefords in approximately as great 
numbers as dairy cows, and a sprink- 
ling of other standard beef breeds up 
to the brand-new Santa Gertrudis of 
Brahma strain. 

If your eyes are trained to detect 
those farm activities which are less 
obvious than half a hundred cattle in 
a pasture, you will see a fair volume 
of other signs that ours is diversified 
farm country. Here and there a long, 


deep scar on an otherwise sodded field 
will indicate a trench silo. Far back 
of the farm houses you may see long 
narrow structures that could only be 
meant to house chickens by the thou- 
sands, either for laying eggs or to be- 
come broilers. You would see an occa- 
sional flock of sheep. Verging on the 
ridiculous, if you do not know how 
profitable such an enterprise may be, 
you would spot a few “worm ranches” 
which are dedicated to producing bait 
for our local Izaak Waltons. 

For most of this shift from one- 
crop farming with its annual boom- 
or-bust economy to a well-rounded ag- 
riculture producing cash crops during 














By FRANK K. MYER: 


Chronicle State Eater. planning and 


eommunity of McDuffie county 


the year. 

The program. inaugurated and 
sponsored by the First National 
Bank of Thomson, will be conelud- 
ed with the selection of a “Farmer 
of the Year” next January, Monroe 
Kimbrel, ‘executive vice president 
of the ae said today. 

McCorkle, and succeeding “Farm- 

ers of -~ Month”, will receive| 9 
suitable certificates. and 
awards are planned for the “Farm- 
enof the Year”. Kirobre! said. 

McCorkle’s success as a farmer 
stems back only to 1946 when he 
began operations after returning 
home from active duty in the arm- 
ed forces. It is a story of courage 
and determination—a story of 4 
man who eschewed the bad farm- 
ing practices he had noted as pre- 
valent in his section and who fol-| farmed 
lowed the advice and leadership 

who knew and understood 


from 17 acres of se’ 





bight Leghorn layers. 
farm: was a run-down row 
crop farm typical of many of 
those in McDuffie county when 
McCorkle took over. He knew the | ;¢ 
struggle the row crop farmer was 
undergoing to make both ends 





have none of that. 








Wrightsboro Community Man is Named 
McDuffie County’s ‘Farmer of the Month’ 


After careful consideration. much | he has instituted a cage system for Mrs, McCorkle. ts icine Miss 
long discussions 

THOMSON, Ga.. Feb. 7 — James | with conservationists, McCorkle 
H. McCorkle of the wrightsboro | decided upon dairy farming. And 
later, two years ago, in fact, he 
a been selected as the county's | expanded into poultry and egg 

a paid off | allel. 


“Farmer of the Month” by a secret uction. Both have 
committee here which will make ndsomely. 
monthly designations throughou:. Ot the 


360 acres on his farm, 
he has 75 acres in cultivation with 
172 acres in pasture land. The rest | each hen’s production. If a hen 
is in rolling woodland. 

His grazing acreage includes 58 
acres in ladino clover and fescuc 
grass for winter grazing, and 70 
acres of Bermuda, dallas grass and 
crimson clover for summer and 
supplimental winter grazing. He has 
5 acres of kudzu, used primarily 
for fall grazing during the dry 
months hetween October and Jan- 
uary and also used for temporary] to 770 eggs 


his layers. 

Each hen is kept in @ separate 
cage. Running water in a trough 
is provided ice the hens wiih are 
fed in another trough running par- 
Eggs laid, drop down an 
incline to yet another trough 
where they easily can be collected. 
A permanent record is kept of 


ning and 


fails to lay during a given 24-hour 
period, a washer on a wire is re- 
versed. Should seven accumulate 
during a week, the hen is removed, 


both 
the work of the farm and in can- 
meats and 


















killed and dressed, and a replace- |} of 

ment is put in her cage. 
McCorkle’s “cage house” last 

week contai 


from these hens varied from 750] cured stored | 
a day, a production — aid 





summer grazing. Hay is harvested 
ricea } 


For his feed and grain crops, Me- 
Corkle has 30 acres of small grain 
and 30 acres of corn. Along with 
these rotated crops, he has 16 
acres in cotton as a cash crop. All 
rotated cropland is terraced and 
on a contour 

Has flock of 1,400 
McCorkle, two years ago. began 
raising a flock of some 1,400 white 
They came into 
production last fall, and the pro-]|has a herd of 80 animals and a “By using 

‘am works out to his advantage 


meet. And he decided that he would'| Believing that a non-productive 
nm represents an economic loss 


At a dinner, the bank awards certificate each month to some local farmer 


in egg pro- 
duction circles. 
Owns 


And ee raises his own | Church 

replacements. A large hen house 
is now full of pemets which are | ; 
just about to come into produc- 
tion. When they do, he “aie to fill 
his “cage house” to capacity while 
keeping a sufficient number of 
replacements in reserve. 

In his dairy farming, McCorkle 


Demonstration club. 
McCor'! 
tion for his farming succe: 


registered bull. Ap- 


Guernse: 
along with the cther farming opera: | proximately half of bie herd are | cording to needs, 
i in production now, and his yield | ing, both production and 
Aud McCorkie has even gone ajaverages approximately two gal- |.come,” he 
step farther in his egg production. |!ons per cow. He milks by elec- 
tricity and has modern _quick-cool- ° 


1,026 cages, of " 
which 979 were occupied. The yield a prot: Se ee 


rate of approximately 78 per cent, | ber, 1945, ae active oo engaeer 


‘kle has a simple explanee 











ing equipment. 


many ways in which the First National Bank has encouraged the shif 
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Cashier W. C. Leverett, center, inspects a prospering livestock operation with the owners 


The bank has encouraged pasture-cattle programs with persuasion and long term financing 


most or all months of the year, our 
bank may claim a fair share of the 
blame or credit. We have been work- 
ing at it for all these years, helping 
the other active workers to show our 
rural neighbors that steadier, surer, 
and on the average greater profits 
could be earned by these varied types 
of farming. In addition to the mission- 
ary work, we have stood ready to ad- 
vance the money to set up in such 
kinds of diversified farming any man 
who appeared to us to have the quali- 
fications for making it a success. 

In the process we have carried on 
a consistent and, for us, substantial 
loaning program. After all, Thomson, 
Georgia, has a population of about 





4,000 and our county totals about 
9,000. Our bank has deposits of $2,- 
600,000 and its footings total about 
$3,000,000. Our loans and discounts 
today are around $1,000,000, of which 
$200,000 is directly attributable to 
dairy cattle activities and another 
$300,000 to other agricultural loans 
growing out of this over-all program. 
To a metropolitan bank such amounts 
may be peanuts, but in McDuffie 
County, Georgia, they represent the 
difference between a stagnant and a 
dynamic farm economy, which in turn 
has an appreciable effect upon bank 
profits. It all may be small, but we 
feel it is something to be proud of. 

Many banks in farm communities 








Bank officers meet monthly with farm agency experts for dinner, discussion session. 
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om one-crop farming to a well-rounded agriculture 


keep a farm advisor, specialist, officer, 
or whatever they choose to call him. 
We have never done this, because in a 
bank of our size there is room for rea- 
sonable doubt about how good a man 
we could afford, but even more because 
we want to keep all of our people 
familiar with local farming and farm- 
ers. We want our bank staffed so that, 
whenever a farmer comes in for a loan 
or merely to talk things over, any one 
of us can speak for the bank and know 
what he is talking about. We could not 
do that if one man did all or most of 
the bank’s contact work in the farm 
field. 


CTUALLY, Cashier W. C. Leverett 
pays most of the farm visits and 
therefore gets most of the requests 
from farmers who telephone or visit 
the bank in search of a loan. As the 
bank’s managing officer, I generally 
have the last say about a loan applica- 
tion. But both of us know practically 
every farm owner and tenant within 
15 miles of the bank, and most of them 
know both of us. This, we feel, is as 
it should be. After all, most of the 
farming families have been here for 
several generations. Our bank did 
business with the fathers and grand- 
fathers of our present customers, and 
only rarely do we see a farm loan ap- 
plicant about whose character, capac- 
ity, capital, and lifetime record we are 
uninformed. 
It is a pretty well accepted fact in 
our own and neighboring counties 
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Mr. Kimbrel working out a long term program with a farmer 


that the First National of Thomson is 
a bank both friendly to the farmer 
and also willing to make loans. To sub- 
stantiate this assertion let me point 
out that very little government credit 
has been extended in this area, al- 
though it has been pushed with the 
usual enthusiasm by federal units. 
Our bank has continued to meet all of 
the neighbors’ agricultural credit 
needs, at 6 per cent simple interest, 
and they have not felt any great occa- 
sion for holding out their hands in the 
direction of Washington. 


LL of this has not merely happened. 

It has been accomplished by 
laying out a plan, following that plan, 
and getting the outward evidences of 
that plan generally known in the com- 
munity. This might have been achieved 
by any or all of a good many tech- 
niques. We have chosen to do it by a 
combination of direct approach to the 
farmers and indirect approach to 


strengthen the effectiveness of the 
direct efforts. 

We send out, for instance, a monthly 
bulletin which we obtain from a syn- 
dicated farm service. But along with 
this rather general summary of agri- 
cultural economics, we enclose always 
our own stuffer that ties the whole 
thing in more closely to our county, its 
crops, and our institution. It may be 
a mimeographed message from the 
bank on some topic of local farm in- 
terest. Sometimes it is an extension 
service sheet that fits our local situa- 
tion. It may carry the bank’s offer to 
finance some particular type of farm- 
ing currently recommended by the 
syndicated sheet. 

At the drov of a hat or a casual 
invitation, we will make a talk on any 
farm subject that we feel qualified to 
discuss. It may be before a sizable 
gathering in or out of town, or it may 
be before half a dozen farmers gath- 
ered in a rural school to talk over the 





merits and demerits of a proposed 
cropping program. I have made dozens 
and dozens of such talks to farm 
groups, most of them small and ac- 
cordingly intimate. I cannot say with 
absolute assurance just what the 
farmers of our district think of me 
and my views, but I can promise you 
that they know me and know what I 
think on most farm subjects. Like the 
politician who urged the crusading 
editor to spell his name correctly in 
the forthcoming campaign of attack 
that the newspaper threatened, I feel 
the advantages are all our way when 
folks know who we are. 


VERY month we award a certifi- 

cate to a McDuffie County Farm 
of the Month. This is awarded with a 
good deal of ceremony at a dinner 
given by the bank, and because we pick 
the recipient with conscientious care 
it is considered a genuine honor. We 
are starting this year to prepare for 
choosing from these winners the Farm 
of the Year. The local weekly news- 
paper always plays up the month’s 
winner in large space. The Augusta 
Chronicle, daily newspaper of the 
nearest good-sized city, generally 
sends out a photographer to provide 
half a dozen pictures of the Farmer 
of the Month, along with his cattle, 
laying hens, hogs, and tractor. These 
the paper spreads across the back 
page where outlying counties’ farm 
news is featured. It is good for the 
paper’s circulation in our county and 
among all farm readers. It likewise is 
exceedingly good for the bank. 

Once a month the bank gives a small 
dinner that is attended only by two 
bank officers as the hosts, and by five 
guests who are the agricultural tech- 
nical specialists at work in our com- 

See FARM DIVERSIFICATION—Page 75 


The bank’s quarters are as modern as its policies in behalf of the surrounding area 
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Director Clutehbill turns liabilities 


into assets even at.ec 





The Of FERNDALE NATIONALS 


Mpen Air Board 


By 
FRED COPELAND 


Illustrated by Chas. Herzog, III 


“Gentlemen,” jerked out President 
Perkins with jiggling eyeglasses as 
the bang of his gavel opened the week- 
ly board meeting, “‘do you realize this 
bank has scarcely made a new nickel 
in two months? What this board needs 
is a broader horizon.” 

The directors of the Ferndale Na- 
tional nestled round the table for their 
weekly coma suddenly shook their eyes 
into focus and examined Mr. Perkins 
up and down from his bald head to his 
bulging vest. 

“Things come in waves... things 
will pick up,” comforted Director 
McTavish, little knowing what he was 
prophesying, then resumed the comb- 
ing of his bristling mustache with the 
stem of a chubby brier pipe. 

“We won’t skim any cream off a 
wave by squatting, the way we do,” 
parried President Perkins. 

Director Clutchbill, the oldest mem- 
ber, let go of his twisted grey goatee 
allowing it to fly thankfully round into 
neutral. 

“T’ve thought for some time this 
board needs a new outlook which only 
comes by a change of scenery. Did 
you know that this is the bank’s 80th 
birthday, lacking one year? It’s an 
anniversary. I have already been plan- 
ning for us to hold a board meeting 
in some sylvan setting near a foreign 
port. We might make a new nickel, or 
do a little beachcombing and find an 
old one.” 

“Where would that be?” asked Di- 
rector Spearhawk, leaning his wizened 
face suspiciously forward to study Mr. 
Clutchbill’s face, and immediately to 
calculate on the amount of gas needed, 
for he knew he would be delegated 
to furnish the taxi. 
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“Seems like it’s getting dark awful early,” Mr. Spearhawk observed 


“We’re pinched in this narrow valley 
and tangled woods,” orated Mr. Clutch- 
bill, warming up. “We need a taste of 
the bright horizons, green shores and 
sparkling waters . . . God’s country, 
brave and open where men are men.” 

“Where might that be?” persisted 
Mr. Spearhawk again. 

“T’d thought of Jupiter Island out 
in the lake where we can commune 
with Nature and refuel our brains.” 

“Jupiter Island has got thirteen 
acres of poison ivy, and you can’t find 
a place to sit down long enough to 
think.” 


“I was going to get leave to go into 
the old lighthouse keeper’s house,” 
argued Mr. Clutchbill. “Nobody uses 
it now that the government has put 
an electric light in the tower that 
comes on at night by itself and goes 
off at daylight.” 

“Won’t it be troublesome getting 
way out there over the water?” 
hesitated President Perkins. 

“No, it’s only three and a half 
miles. Plenty of speedboats for hire 
at the boat livery. My idea is to com- 
bine business with a picnic . .. we 

See DIRECTOR CLUTCHBILL—Page 78 
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INSTANT ACCEPTANCE-with no questions asked! 

As the original travelers cheque, backed by continuous. advertising and promotion 
since 1891, American Express Travelers Cheques are instantly recognized and accepted 
throughout the world. 


ON-THE-SPOT REFUNDS -in case of loss or theft! 


Your customers can obtain on-the-spot refunds at any of the hundreds of American 
Express offices in the United States and abroad. 


EXCHANGE OF TRAVELERS CHEQUES -without charge! 


At any of its world-wide offices, American Express will exchange large denomination 
travelers cheques for smaller denominations at no cost to your customers. 


TRAVEL INFORMATION -throughout the free world! 

In the United States and overseas, American Express will supply your clients with 
valuable tourist and sight-seeing information and will arrange for hotel and ticket reser- 
vations, private auto rentals and will deliver travelers cheques, by mail or cable, any- 


where in the world. 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








Policy of **Active Ease’’ 
Chairman William McChesney Mar- 
tin of the Federal Reserve Board has 
become an increasingly sought-after 
witness as it becomes clearer that the 
role of the Federal Reserve System 
in the nation’s skirmish with reces- 
sion is strategic and vital. 
Congressional questioners have de- 
terminedly sought to obtain a clear 








WILLIAM McCHESNEY MARTIN 


Explains his monetary policy 


explanation of just what Mr. Martin 
means when he says that the money 
management policy is now one of ‘“‘ac 
tive ease,” and there is heightened 
interest in the subject in financial, 
economic and business circles. 

In his testimony, the Reserve Board 
chairman defines the “active ease” 
policy as a resolve by the System to 
see that business recovery is not re- 
strained by a stringency of bank re- 
serves. The latest action, that of 
easing reserve requirements, is one 
method. used. Another means is to 
replenish bank reserves through Fed- 
eral Reserve buying activity in the 
market for Treasury bills. It is inter- 
esting to note the difference in their 
purposes. 

Federal Reserve purchases in the 
open market have been described as 
the most delicate needle in the Sys- 
tem’s sewing kit. It can be applied 
instantaneously and privately, to make 
minor corrections in the day-to-day 
variations in the supply and cost of 
money. On the other hand, changing 
the levels of required bank reserves 
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By JOHN DONOGHUE 


Washington Correspondent 


requires a little time to be effective 
and, of course, would be an annoyance 
if the banks were forced to make fre- 
quent adjustments to changes in the 
reserve rules. So this is a much 
larger needle, not designed for deli- 
cate sewing. 

The third device, the rate of dis- 
count at the Reserve banks, is changed 
in response to broad sweeping shifts 
in the cost of money, and changes are 
infrequent. 

The move to ease reserve require- 


ments, announced June 21, is ex- 
plained primarily as a preparatory 
move for anticipated seasonal demands 
for credit as merchants make plans 
for what is hoped to be a large in- 
crease of inventory for fall and Christ- 
mas sales. Also, in August, the Treas- 
ury will probably tap the market for 
new cash in an undetermined amount. 

Accordingly, the banks were given 
$1,555 million of reserves by the de- 
vice of lowering the required levels 
—a major operation compared to the 
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A CAPITAL IDEA 


Let American Security handle your 
CORRESPONDENT NEEDS 
in the Nation’s Capital 


American Security 


& TRUST COMPANY 
15th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Daniel W. Bell, President 
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... that every bank’s Blanket Bond SNS 


should be periodically reviewed to determine 
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make such reviews—and make them mean something— 
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System’s operations in the bill mar- 
ket, which amount to transactions of 
less than $100 million at a time, on 
the average. 

By not buying long term Govern- 
ment securities, in open market opera- 
tions, the Reserve banks are avoiding 
actions that would tend to support 
the prices of the longer term secur- 
ities; this policy has been under 
some fire in recent weeks, notably 
from Allan Sproul, president, Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. Mr. Mar- 
tin has sought to explain in many 
hours of testimony, as well as in talks 
before banking and other groups, that 
the present endeavor is to provide 
fluidity in the reserve position of the 
banks while keeping hands off the 
price structure so far as this can be 
accomplished. “I believe in arbitrage,” 
he told the House Banking Committee. 
In his opinion, the price spread be- 
tween short, medium and long term- 
securities should be left to the market 
to decide, on the basis of purchasers’ 
judgment of relative yields. 

The Treasury, formerly at odds 
with the Reserve System’s objectives, 
now fully supports the “active ease” 
policy. Thus there is presented a 
common front of defense against 
criticisms by Representative Wright 
Patman, former chairman of the Joint 
Economic Subcommittee on Monetary 
Policy. 

Mr. Patman’s view is that the “ac- 
tive ease” policy is little more than a 
crumb off the table. Fundamentally, 
he holds that the nation’s banks are 
so full of riskless Government securi- 


| ties that the incentive to go out after 


loans is getting dull. His remedy 
would be to require the Reserve banks 
to shoulder the portion of public debt 
now held by commercial banks, there- 
by “forcing the private banks to be- 
come more enterprising and more re- 
sponsive to loan applications by farm- 


_ ers and business enterprises.” He re- 
| marks philosophically that “you don’t 


feed your dogs when you start out 
hunting.” 
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Banking Bills Progressing 

The second session of the 83rd Con- 
gress has been most sympathetic to 
a series of banking bills which are im- 
portant to the people affected by them. 
Several such bills are assured pas- 
sage before the session finally ad- 
journs. 

One is a bill to grant to national 
banks more latitude in making invest- 
ments in corporations formed for the 
sole purpose of owning and operating 
the banking house. This bill, it is 
understood, was worked out by the 
National Bank Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
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Another bill corrects a legislative 
oversight by giving the Small Busi- 
ness Administration the same author- 
ity to enter into bank loan participa- 
tions that was granted to the now- 
expiring Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Still another, not directly affecting 
private banks, permits any Federal 
Reserve bank to put back into circula- 
tion any notes originally issued by 
another Reserve bank. Prior to this 
amendment, it has been necessary for 
each Reserve bank to sort out all notes 
coming in from circulation, and those 
that are found fit for further use have 
been shipped back to the originating 
bank. The presidents of the Reserve 
banks agreed with the Board that this 
shipping requirement, costing $750,- 
000 annually, served no useful pur- 
pose. 

And another bill extends for two 
years the power of the Federal Re- 
serve banks to purchase directly from 
the Treasury up to $5 billion worth 
of securities. This is of importance 
to all banks which hold Treasury tax 
and loan accounts, for if this author- 
ity were not on the books it would be 





necessary for the Treasury to draw | 


heavily on its bank balances during 
the four annual periods while tax 
checks are clearing. 

The bill eliminating the mandatory 
cumulative voting method in selection 
of directors of national banks en- 
countered opposition in the Senate 
Banking Committee, and its chance 
of final passage at this session of Con- 
gress is thereby clouded. 

The Senate-passed bill to regulate 
branching of Federal savings and loan 
associations will probably be an un- 
settled matter right up to adjourn- 
ment time. A deluge of mail oppos- 
ing it is coming to the offices of mem- 
bers of the House Banking Committee, 
as well as other Congressmen. 
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Bank Holding Company Bill 
Hearings Resumed — 

After a year-long recess, the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee picked up the 


loose ends of the bank holding com- | 


pany legislative hearings and wrapped 
up a complete record for action in the 
next Congress. 

Each time that the various parties 
to the holding company controversy 
are brought face to face in the hear- 
ings, it seems, the gulf between one 
another narrows a little bit more. The 
lawyers on the Committee and its 
staff now believe that they are in pret- 
ty good shape to write a Committee 
bill which will neither favor nor in- 
jure. 

Senator Robertson of Virginia, 
author of one of the bills taken under 
consideration, and Senator Bricker of 
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Until there’s a 
faster way, : 
our sendings go 


air mail 


Some day rockets may be used, but today the 
speediest way to deliver sendings is by air mail. 
That’s The Pennsylvania Company way. Every 
day swift planes carry our sendings to our cor- 
respondents in all principal cities of the U.S. A. 


That valuable service stands at the head of a 
long list of helpful services to our correspond- 
ents. For your credit inquiries you'll enjoy ac- 
cess to one of Philadelphia’s largest credit files. 
Again, to serve you faster our transit opera- 
tions are conducted 24 hours a day. And our 
Real Estate, Trust and Foreign Departments 
become your departments. 


We hope that will happen soon. 


The Pennsylvania Company 


for Banking and Trusts 
Founded 1812 


24 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs 


Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


Member Federal Reserve System * Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Speed up transit work. The new 1954 

A. B. A. Key Book with Check Routing’ 
Symbols is now available. It contains 
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organization has enough copies of the latest 
edition for completely efficient operation. 
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Ohio have agreed to make a joint ef- 
fort to start the new Congress off 
with a bi-partisan bill, based mainly 
on the present Robertson bill with 
many modifications to conform with 
points brought out in the testimony. 

The principal testimony after the 
long time gap was that of the op- 
ponents of the bill—that is, the hold- 
ing-companies. This was in recog- 
nition of the fact that organizations 
favoring the legislation were heard 
at great length last year. 

O. E. Jenkins, president of the First 
Bank Stock Corporation of Minneapo- 








Senate Banking Committee hearing 


Holding company bill opposed 


lis, Minnesota, while listed as an op- 
ponent, has actually been critical only 
of the severity of the bill offered by 
Committee Chairman Capehart after 
drafting by legal counsel of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Associations. Mr. 
Jenkins called the bill “slow death” 
for his-organization. Yet he said he 


| broadly favored a bank holding com- 


pany regulatory bill because “we want 
to get this matter behind us.”’ 

Ellery C. Huntington, president of 
the Morris Plan Corporation, at- 
tacked the Capehart bill as a “legal 
monstrosity.” He did concede, how- 
ever, that he saw no objection to a 
law controlling the transfer of stock 
control of a bank, with withdrawal of 
deposit insurance as the weapon, if 
the proper Federal agency disap- 
proved of the new ownership. 

In the view above, Mr. Jenkins is 
shown testifying. At the right is 
Arthur Morris, chairman of the 
Morris Plan Corporation, while Mr. 
Huntington is in the center back- 
ground. 
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New Settlement Procedure 
For Savings Bonds 

In the interest of economy, the 
Treasury has set up a short-cut pro- 
cedure for processing United States 
Savings Bonds received from qualified 
paying agents. The new procedure 
eliminates the examination of ship- 
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ments by the regional Reserve banks 
and branches. 

Secretary George M. Humphrey’s 
announcement said that the paying 
agent will continue to receive instan- 
taneous settlement when he delivers 
the package of bonds to the Reserve 
bank or branch where he normally 
does business. The Reserve bank sim- 
ply sends the package, and the paying 
agent’s claim of what is in it, to one 
of the three central audit bureaus of 
the Treasury—at New York, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago. 

Banks and other paying agents 
have been advised to keep the bond 
shipments separate, and not inter- 
mingled with other items that may be 
sent to the Reserve banks, such as 
currency, coin, checks and other types 
of securities. 

If the Treasury’s audit discloses 
a discrepancy between the paying 
agent’s listing and the actual contents 
of the package, the paying agent may 
make a claim for relief under the 
Government Losses in Shipping Act. 

“This change in procedure has been 
made in the interest of substantial 
economies resulting primarily from 
the consolidation of machine opera- 
tions and personnel at three points to 
take the place of the present fourteen 
installations,” says Mr. Humphrey. 
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Farmers who may get into financial 
difficulties already are given ‘“ad- 
equate protection” by the Frazier- 
Lemke Act and no new legislation is 
needed, the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation declared in a statement to the 
House Judiciary Committee. The 
Committee had under consideration 
four bills on the subject of: giving a 
farmer a moratorium during which 
to work out his problem. 
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New regulations of the Farmers 
Home Administration covering poul- 
try raisers’ loans require the applicant 
to show a record of prior success in 
the business; to agree to repay when 
poultry is sold; to make all poultry 
subject to a first lien in favor of FHA; 
to take responsibility for accounting 
twice a year for all poultry, including 
cull birds. 


. 


A bi-partisan report signed by 
Senators Bridges and Symington, 
after a European trip, charges that 
Western European countries are mak- 
ing use of U.S.-aid dollars to “sup- 
port soft-currency deals with other 
countries.”’ They recommended “hard- 
headed bargaining’ on the part of 
U.S. representatives. 
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MODEL 250 — BRANDT 
AUTOMATIC CASHIER 

Delivery chute type. Coins 
delivered direct to customer 
upon depression of a single 





MODEL 150 BRANDT 
AUTOMATIC CASHIER 

Trap door type. Coins de 
livered to customer by oper 
ator following depression of 





key. 


MODEL SL—BRANDT COIN 
SORTER AND COUNTER 

Motor driven. Sorts and 
counts mixed coins, pennies 
to half dollars, inclusive. 
Features new ‘‘quick take- 
apart'’ construction permit- 
ting quick, easy access to 
many of the working parts. 





MODEL CHM—BRANDT COIN 
COUNTER AND PACKAGER 
Motor driven. Handles all coins 
from pennies to silver dollars, 
inclusive. Mechanical improve- 
ments make for speedier pack- 
aging of coins with less effort. 
Hand operated machine is also 
available. 


BRANDT 


AUTOMATIC 
CASHIER 
COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


tstablished 890 


a single key. 





The great operating speed, absolute 
accuracy and sturdy, durable construc- 
tion of Brandt coin handling machines 
have won nationwide acceptance of 


them. 


Each Brandt installed by a bank returns 
dollars and cents savings that will pay 
for the machine many times over during 


its life span. 


Best results are realized from a com- 
plete installation of Brandt machines. 
Write for more detailed information 


to our address shown. 


**BRANDT"’ and ‘‘CASHIER"’ registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Mark Office. 
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Just two weeks before, the renter of this safe 
deposit box had had access to it. Now, the 
the box had disappeared. 

How? To this day, no one has ever dis- 
covered. But the renter entered a claim 
against the bank for the contents, an amount 
in excess of $50,000. 

In a now famous court decision, the bank 
was found liable. Fortunately, however, at 
the suggestion of an alert representative of 
the Actna Casualty and Surety Company, the 
bank was carrying Comprehensive Safe De- 
pository Liability Insurance. As a result, it 
was reimbursed for practically the entire 
amount of the loss. 

Frequently, this is the type of “impossible” 


loss that banks overlook in planning their: 


ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 











insurance. The Actna Plan — pioneer system 
of risk and insurance analysis — provides the 
ideal way to make sure your bank has the 
right protection in the right amounts. 


For, using this modern, highly efficient © 


Plan, your Atna representative will analyze 
the risks you face and recommend the types 
and amounts of coverage you need. In ad- 
dition, he will set up continuing controls 
to keep your program always in line with 
changing requirements. 

Through the A®tna Plan, thousands of 
banks are now enjoying better, more com- 
plete protection. For details on how the 
“Etna Plan can help your bank, contact the 
representative of the A&tna Casualty and 
Surety Company in your community. 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 








New president of the Mexican Bank- 
ers’ Association is Agustin Legoretta, 
who as director general of Banco Na- 
cional de Mexico heads the nation’s 
largest bank with more than _ 100 
branches. 

It is noteworthy that as a part of his 
educational background, Mr. Legor- 
reta attended the Newman and Colum- 
bia Universities in the United States. 
He joined Banco Nacional de Mexico 
in 1931 as a clerk in the organizational 
department, and filled many different 
posts prior to his election as director 
general in 1952. 

A feature topic for discussion at the 
20th annual convention of the Mexican 
Bankers’ Association was the new an- 
nouncement that the Mexican peso was 
being devalued 44.5 per cent. In dis- 
cussing this step, Mr. Legorreta recog- 
nized that some doubts might exist as 
to whether the devaluation action had 
been well timed, but urged support of 





AGUSTIN LEGORRETA 


President of Mexican Bankers 


the government’s action to speed ad- 
justment to the new situation and to 
avoid loss of confidence. 

Also discussed were ways to enlarge 
credit facilities for agriculture, to im- 
prove farm production and raise the 
standard of living of Mexican farmers, 
who constitute the country’s largest 
group of consumers. 


A 


“He probably has made as many 
friends among bankers in the past 25 
years as any living individual.” 

So remarked an associate, in com- 
menting on the retirement of Frank M. 
Totton as vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank, New York City, to be- 
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At testimonial dinner Vice-President Frank Totton is flanked by Vice-President 
Earle W. Allen (left) and George Champion, senior vice-president 


Tributes flow as highly popular Chase officer retires 


come executive director of the Founda- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. 

During the past quarter century, Mr. 
Totton has traveled approximately 
1,000,000 miles to address innumerable 
meetings of bank groups and other or- 
ganizations. As one of his colleagues 
asserted, the mileage and wordage he 
has rolled up would have rendered a 
Mercury weary and a Demosthenes 
hoarse. With a phenomenal memory, 
he speaks off-the-cuff, and it comes out 
a fascinating mixture of homespun 
humor, anecdotal gems, punch-lines 
and good common sense. 

The Totton banking career extends 
back to 1912, although he joined Chase 
as a trust officer in 1925. Strenuously 
active in bank educational affairs, he 
was national president of the American 
Institute of Banking in 1929. Upon the 
announcement of his retirement, the 
American Bankers Association pre- 
sented him with an illuminated scroll 
testifying to his “unique kind of bril- 
liant and inspiring leadership.” 

“The Presbyterian Foundation, of 
which he is now executive director, has 
been established to receive and ad- 
minister gifts and legacies for the 
church on a nationwide basis. 


* 


Walter E. Cosgriff, president of The 
Continental Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah, has pur- 
chased the stock which E. A. Mattison 
held in the Bank of Las Vegas (Neva- 
da). 

Mr. Mattison, a former executive 
vice-president of Bank of America and 
now board chairman of the Budget Fi- 
nance Company, Los Angeles, has re- 
tired as chairman of the board of the 
Las Vegas bank. 

It is expected that Mr. Cosgriff will 
serve as chairman, and his long-time 


banking associate, Charles I. Canfield, 
is president. 

Mr. Cosgriff now owns or controls 21 
banking units in seven western states. 


° 


Following a change in stock control, 
Barnum L. Colton has been elected 
president of the Hamilton National 
Bank, Washington, D.C., succeeding 
Wilmer J. Waller who is now chairman 
of the board. 

Mr. Colton is also president of the 
National Bank of Washington, third 
largest bank in the nation’s capital. 
The Hamilton National ranks fourth in 
size. 

Both are now reported to be con- 
trolled financially by interests linked 
with John L. Lewis and the United 
Mine Workers. 

~ 


As was previously indicated in ad- 
vance, (B.C.H., Feb., 1954), A. R. L. 
Wiltshire has retired as general man- 
ager of the Australia and New Zealand 
Bank Limited. 

His successor as of July 1 is H. D. T. 
Williamson, while C. R. Darvall has 
been appointed deputy general man- 
ager. Both had been advanced to as- 
sistant general managers in January. 

In another important promotion, 
C. P. Edwards has been named the 


-bank’s chief inspector for New Zealand, 


effective next October, following the 
retirement of H. C. Thomas. 

.Mr. Wiltshire was superintendent of 
the Bank of Australasia until formation 
of the Australia and New Zealand Bank 
Limited in 1951, at which time he be- 
came joint general manager along with 
W. W. Riddington, who retired earlier 
this year. 

The new general manager, Mr. Wil- 
liamson, joined the Bank of Austral- 
asia in 1918. He received his first man- 
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The new Micro-Twin is a unique com- 
bination microfilming recorder and reader, 
complete in a single compact unit. The 
price of the Micro-Twin is so low that you 
no longer need to bé without microfilming 
—the modern way to save space and 
protect records. 


BUILT-IN ECONOMY is yours with the 
Micro-Twin. The 37 to 1 reduction camera 
records documents as wide as 11 inches on 
just half of the film width. This 8-mm. 
photography on 16-mm. film spells econ- 
omy ... means you can have completed 
records of as many as 74 check-size or 29 
letter-size documents for just one cent! 


BUILT-IN SIMPLICITY makes the oper- 
ation of the Micro-Twin virtually fool- 

roof. The new Acro-Feeder, the exclusive 
indexing meter, the film speed indicator, 
the copy classification indicator, plus the 
most modern protection features, make the 


*Available as an optional purchase. 


Wherever fore’ busimess thene's Burroughs = 








The low-cost, compact Micro-Twin takes 


up a minimum of space . . . is available as he s 
a model that fits conveniently on a andle 
work table (below) or with the matching ff fas 
stand and work organizer shown here’*, —_ 





Micro-Twin as easy to use as a box camera; 


BUILT-IN VERSATILITY of the Micro- 
Twin gives you side-by-side front or 
simultaneous front and back recording. 
The latter eliminates the need for double 
running and prevents sequence errors when 
recording both sides of documents, such as 
endorsed checks. Full-size facsimile prints 
can be produced quickly and easily —direct 
from microfilm in the reader. 


For hard-to-read material requiring special 
legibility, the Micro-Twin is available with 
a 24 to 1 reduction camera using the full 
16-mm. film width in recording. 


Make a date at your nearest Burroughs 
office to find out personally how you can 
save space and time and improve your 
present filing system with the Micro-Twin. 
Or, write direct to Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan, for full details. 

















he sensational new Acro-Feeder* will 
andle documents of intermixed sizes 
s fast as an operator can prepare the 
material to be recorded. Rapid feeding 
nd accurate spacing are all automatic. 
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The Micro-Twin reading screen assures 
a sharp, brilliant image even in broad 
daylight . . . provides wide-angle vision. 
Facsimile prints can be made quickly and 
easily —directly from film in the reader, 


a new microfilm 


RECORDER } READER 





SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Burroughs 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 
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The indexing meter is the last word in 
rapid document location. As many as 999 
positions can be indexed on each 100’ 
roll of microfilm. No other film indexer 
provides such rapid document location, 













agerial post in 1927, and after wide ex- 
perience in Australia and New Zealand 
he was made inspector for New Zea- 
land in 1946. The following year he re- 
turned to the Melbourne head office to 
become chief inspector, general man- 
ager’s office. 

Mr. Darvell began his banking career 
with The Union Bank of Australia 
Limited in Tasmania in 1923, and even- 
tually became assistant manager of the 
London Office. When the Australia and 
New Zealand Bank Limited was formed 
he was appointed London Office man- 
ager. In 1952 he returned to Australia 
to take over managership of a Mel- 
bourne branch, and his next upward 
step was as assistant general manager 
of the bank. 
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New president of State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company, 
Bloomington, Illinois, which ranks first 
in size in its field, is Adlai H. Rust 
who succeeds the late R. P. Mecherle. 

Mr. Rust is now the chief executive 
officer of each of the three companies 
in the State Farm Insurance group. For 
several years he has been board chair- 
man of the State Farm Life Insur- 
ance Company and the State Farm Fire 
and Casualty Company, and he has long 
served as treasurer of all three com- 
panies. His career with State Farm 





Mutual dates back to the company’s in- 
ception in 1922, when it had only 500 
policyholders. Today its membership 
exceeds 3,100,000 and for 12 years it 
has led all other insurance companies 
in number of cars insured and in pre- 
mium income. 


On July 1, Frank E. Hemelright be- 
came president of the First National 
Bank of Scranton (Pennsylvania), suc- 
ceeding the late G. d’Andelot Belin. 

The new president began his active 
career in banking with the First Na- 
tional in 1932, after having been named 
a director in 1930 following the death 
of his father, a widely-known coal op- 
erator and financier. Mr. Hemelright 
advanced to a vice-presidency at the 
bank before resigning in 1947, to be- 
come executive vice-president of the 
Scranton Lackawanna Trust Company. 
He was made president of the trust in- 
stitution last year, and has now re- 
signed from that post to rejoin the 
First National. 


e 


In recognition of his services as gen- 
eral chairman of the Greater New York 
March of Dimes campaign, Horace C. 
Flanigan (left), president, Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New York City, 
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For a job well done 


received a framed citation at a testi- 
monial luncheon recently. Shown mak- 
ing the presentation is Clarence C. 
Michalis, president of the Seaman’s 
Bank for Savings and chairman of the 
Greater New York Chapter of the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 
Sd 


William Pflueger has been elected 
executive vice-president of the Crocker 
First National Bank of San Francisco. 
He joined the 
bank in August, 
1915; became 
vice-president, 
securities depart- 
ment, in 1942; 
was elected to 
the board of 
directors and ap- 
pointed a mem- 
ber of the execu- 











1951. In recent 
years he has 
been senior loan officer, specializing 
in commercial credits and commercial 


W. PFLUEGER 


loans. 
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The Farmers Bank of the State of 
Delaware announces the appointment 


| of four senior vice-presidents: O. H. P. 
| Baldwin and Thomas Donahoe of 


Wilmington, Lindale C. Fisher of 
Georgetown, and Gordon Willis of 
Dover. This is a new title for the 
bank, and has been given to recognize 
these four veteran officers along with 
William K. Paton, board chairman and 
president, as the five senior officers. 

Last year Mr. Donahoe attained his 
50th year of service with Farmers 
Bank. Mr. Baldwin is president of the 
Wilmington board of the bank. Mr. 
Fisher is president of the Georgetown 
board. Mr. Willis is a past president 


of the Delaware Bankers Association. 


Edward J. Wade of Wade Bros. & 
Co. has been elected president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange. Malcolm 
J. Rogers, New York City, is vice-presi- 
dent. John M. Williams of Royce & 
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Co. has been named treasurer. 

New officers of the Wool Association 
of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
Inc., are: president, Philip B. Weld of 
Harris, Upham & Co., New York; first 
vice-president, Arthur N. Gorham of 
Gorham’s, New York; second vice- 
president, Freeman E. Maltby of Mac- 
donald & Maltby, Inc., Boston; treas- 
urer, Frank Knell, New York. 


* 


Isaac B. Grainger, executive vice- 
president of the Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company, New York City, has 
been elected as the 
43rd_ president of 
The New York 
Southern Society, 
whose members 
include approxi- 
mately 1,000 leaders 
of American busi- 
ness and industry. 
Mr. Grainger, a na- 
tive of Wilmington, 
North Carolina, is I. B. GRAINGER 
also. president of 
the United States Golf Association. 

Other bankers elected as officers and 





members of the New York Southern | 
Society include Roland C. Irvine, vice- | 


president, The Chase National Bank, 
and Daniel A. Finlayson, Jr., a Chemi- 
cal Bank vice-president. 


+ 


Robert H. Wooldridge was recently 
elected president of the Central Bank 
of Kansas City, Missouri. Named to 
continue as executive vice-president 








was W.C. Hines. Mr. Wooldridge had | 


been associated with the National Bank 


in North Kansas City since 1941, where | 


he was vice-president and director. He 
will succeed the late R. A. Edlund at 
the Central Bank. Mr. Wooldridge 
joined the North Kansas City bank in 
1941 as assistant cashier, and became 
vice-president and director in 1948. 

~ 


Promoted at the Simmons National 
Bank, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, were L. F. 
Hutt, from president to board chair- 
man; Charles A. Gordon, from execu- 
tive vice-president to president; and 
Wayne A. Stone, to executive vice- 


Promoted at Pine Bluff 
Cc. A. GORDON L. F. HUTT 
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B UTT 0 N and the mechanism in the new Herring: 


Hall- Marvin Vault Door is electrically operated. Note that practi- 
cally all mechanism is concealed by the handsome, modern Stainless 
Steel sheathing. Another brand-new note in design is the horizontal 
placement of the dials with concealed illumination. 














JUST PRESS ANOTHER BUTTON 


to lower or raise the foot bridge. No more stoop and 
strain for the bank vault custodian. 


Herring -Hall.Marvin—first with new ideas in bank equipment for over 100 
years, is proud to present these important, dramatic improvements. For detailed 


information, please call or write to the nearest branch or the main office. 


HERRING: HALL > MARVIN SAFE CO. 


Main office and factory at Hamilton, Ohio. Branches in: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, San Francisco, St. Louis, Houston, Atlanta, 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Washington. 





















president. Mr. Hutt came to the bank 
in 1927 and was elected president in 
1951 after holding virtually every key 
position in the bank. Mr. Gordon’s 
service with the Simmons Bank goes 
back to 1910 and he, too, has occupied 
practically every important position 
with the institution. Mr. Stone, who is 
president of the Arkansas Bankers 
Association, was formerly president of 
the Phillips National Bank, Helena, 
Arkansas. 





Leaving the staff 
of “Fortune Maga- 
zine,’ Bradford A. 
Warner recently 
took up his duties 
as a vice-president 
of the Manufactur- 
ers Trust Company, 
New York City. Mr. 
Warner holds an 

B. A. WARNER M.S. degree in 

banking from the 
Columbia University. Prior to his asso- 
ciation with ‘Fortune,’ which began 
in 1940, he was a member of the presi- 
dent’s staff of General Motors Over- 
seas Operations. He is also a lecturer 
on international trade and contempo- 
rary economics. 

Other recent appointments at Manu- 











facturers Trust included: Robert A. 
Henry and Walter R. Graham, assistant 
vice-presidents; Charles P. Markey, 
trust officer; Francis X. Reed, Morris 
Gartner, Frank H. Wimpenny, William 
J. Moller and Frank P. Faber, all assist- 
ant secretaries. 


° 


New president of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies is 
Ralph H. Platts, president, Standard 
Accident Insurance Company and 
affiliated companies, the Planet Insur- 
ance Company of Detroit and the Pilot 
Insurance Company of Toronto. 

Widely known throughout the in- 
surance world as one of the leading 
underwriting authorities, Mr. Platts 
has served two terms as president of 
the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives. 


a 


J. E. Patrick, vice-president in charge 
of operations and personnel of the Val- 
ley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, 
recently won the Research Institute of 
America’s annual award for merit for 
his part in the preparation of a Valley 
Bank employees’ manual. The manual 
attracted national attention in bank- 
ing and business circles. The award 
read: “for a unique contribution to the 








What does 


Mechanized Mailing 


mean to you? 





The Reasons Thousands of 
Mass Mailers Are Switching to 


INSERTING 
& MAILING 


MACHINE 
WHAT IS MECHANIZED MAILING? 


It’s the method by which a machine 
is used, in place of costly hand labor, 
to gather and insert enclosures, seal, 
meter, count, stack mail. 


HOW DOES IT CUT COSTS? 


Machine, run by 1 operator, turns out 
mail 16 times as fast as hand workers. 
Slashes payroll costs. Prepares mail in 
area 5 x 10, reducing overhead. 


WHAT ABOUT PRODUCTION RATES? 


The machine prepares 3,500 to 4,500 
finished pieces of mail per hour. Up 
to 8 enclosures are inserted without 
extra handling time. 


HOW DOES MACHINE 
ELIMINATE PERSONNEL PROBLEMS? 


No expensive payroll to maintain, no 
rounding up temporary help. Machine 
is always on the job. 


HOW DOES MACHINE HELP YOU SELL? 


Now mailing becomes inexpensive, 
easy. You'll use it more than ever to 
reach salesmen, dealers, jobbers, 
customers, prospects. 


WHO CAN SAVE 
WITH MECHANIZATION? 


All large-volume mailers, all those 
mailing multiple inserts, all firms in 
limited labor markets, many others. 


HOW MUCH CAN YOU SAVE? 


Send sample of recent mailing, noting 
quantity. We'll tell you how much 
you can save. Ask for folder “Reduc- 
ing Mailing Costs by 80%.” 


INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE Co. 


PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 
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C. A. BIMSON J. E. PATRICK 


Employee manual wins award 


development of skills in human rela- 
tions and manpower utilization.” A 
company citation was presented to Carl 
A. Bimson, president, in recognition of 
the fact that “companies that translate 
sound ideas into reality make the most 
effective contribution to the general 
well-being of business.” 


oe 


F. Donald Richart has resigned as 
vice-president and mortgage officer of 
The Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York 
City, to become 
president of the 
Morningside 
Heights Housing 
Corporation. This 
huge development 
will provide coop- 
erative apartments 
for 1,000 middle in- 
come families, and 
when completed 
will include six 20-story buildings. 





F. D. RICHART 


Sd 


Frank B. Vincent has retired as 
executive vice-president of The Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank of 
South Carolina, Spartanburg, and has 
become senior advisory vice-president. 

Vice-President Arthur F. Willis will 
assume active management of the bank, 
with the assistance of two other vice- 
presidents, Leon L., Patterson and John 
A. Wallace. 
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Miss Catherine B. Cleary has re- 
signed as assistant to the U.S. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and has been 
elected vice-president of the First Wis- 
consin Trust Company, Milwaukee. 
She has been on a leave of absence from 
the trust company since May, 1953, and 
during her year with the Treasury has 
been a frequent speaker throughout the 
country on the savings bond program 
and matters of financial policy. 

Miss Cleary joined the First Wiscon- 
sin Trust Company in 1947 on gradu- 
ation from law school. She is the 
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daughter of the late Michael J. Cleary, 
former president of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


od 


Recently announced as the new chair- 
man of the board at the Valley Bank 
and Trust Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
was Edward Burchette. Announced as 
new director was Edward P. Kautzky. 
Mr. Burchette, who has extensive agri- 
cultural interests, is president of the 
Exchange Bank of Bloomfield, Iowa, 
which he joined in 1936. Mr. Kautzky, 
who has been in the banking business 
since 1929, joined the Valley Bank in 
1938, and was elected vice-president in 
1945. 

. 


From executive vice-president, W. 
Felix Jones has been elevated to the 
presidency at the University State Bank 
of Fort Worth (Texas). He succeeds 
M. A. Fuller, board chairman of The 
First National Bank of Fort Worth, 
which has a substantial stock interest 
in the University State Bank. 


o 


Assistant comptroller is the new title 
of Charles W. Jenks, Jr. at The New 
England Trust Company, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. Jenks has been with 
the bank since 1936. 
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Judge John W. Haussermann, presi- 
dent of the New Richmond (Indiana) 
National Bank and a director of the 
First National Bank of Cincinnati, has 
been awarded the Philippine Legion of 
Honor medal by President Magsaysay 
in Manila. 

Judge Haussermann has been active 
in developing mining and industries 
in the islands for many years, and is 


known as the “Gold King of the | 


Philippines.” 
- 


Newly elected chairman of the board 
of The Exchange National Bank of 
Colorado Springs (Colorado) is David 
P. Strickler, a di- 
rector for many 
years and a widely- 
known local attor- 
ney. O. D. Olson 
has joined the bank 
and will be in 
charge of public re- 
lations; for the past 
13 years he has been 
with The Northern 
Trust Company of  D. P. STRICKLER 
Chicago. 











“Boss of the Year” was the title re- 
cently conferred upon Willard L. Ec- 
cles, senior vice-president of the First 
Security Bank of Utah, Ogden, at a 
luncheon honoring him sponsored by 
the secretaries and executives of the 
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Exposes, develops, prints in jet black on snow 
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with little or no adjustment. One compact, eco- 
nomical machine does the whole job and does 
it in seconds: 
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acceptable copies of your important documents. 
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name of Develop Combi) has revolutionized 
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business community. Mr. Eccles re- 
ceived a citation setting forth the quai- 
ities which won him the distinction of 
being an “ideal boss.” 


5 


The U.S. banks are represented in 
London, world banking center, by 
highly capable officers. Previous issues 
of “Burroughs Clearing House” have 
sketched the extensive backgrounds of 
a number of them. Following are other 
“portrait views” of American bank 
leaders in the English metropolis. 

Definitely a “go ahead” personality 
is Bank of America’s J. A. Buhler, 
vice-president and manager for the 
British Isles. He was born in Canada 
but moved to California when he was 
15. He started in country banking in 
1923, and not surprisingly the institu- 
tion was soon after merged with Bank 
of America. Mr. Buhler served in many 
capacities thereafter, but a big step 
upward came in 1950 when he was 
promoted to assistant vice-president 
and transferred to the San Francisco 
head office. It was in July, 1952, that 
he was named vice-president and sent 
to London to manage the bank’s Brit- 
ish Isles operations. 

Arthur Talbot Peterson, manager of 
the British Isles business of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
has been in the foreign banking field 











A. T. PETERSON C. J. BRIDGE 








F. NORLAND J. A. BUHLER 


They head important American bank offices in London 


ever since 1927. This was shortly after 
he joined the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, which was merged 
with Guaranty Trust in 1929, 

For a number of years Mr. Peterson 
was stationed in Berlin, although his 
work involved contacts with bankers 
and other customers in Central Europe, 
Scandinavia and the Balkan Countries 
and resulted in a great deal of travel. 
After a two-year interval as assistant 
manager of the Antwerp office, he 
returned to Berlin in 1938. A year 
later, on the day World War II broke 
out, he closed the Berlin office and 
proceeded to London. He was at first 
the assistant manager in Guaranty’s 
office in famed Lombard Street, then 
joint manager of the Bush House 
office, and is now manager of both 
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offices. with headquarters at 32 Lom- 
bard Street. 

Two bankers, who together share a 
total business experience of 72 years, 
are joint managers of the London 
Office of Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City. 

For 46 years Ferdinand Norland has 
been active in the banking circles of 
the City of London. He began his 
career in the London offices of the 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de 
Paris in 1908, and joined Bankers Trust 
Company in 1926 after having served 
in London with Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York and the Bank of 
London and South America, Ltd. Mr. 
Norland is well-known throughout 
Europe, having travelled extensively 
on the bank’s business, particularly in 
the Western part of the continent. 

Cyprian Bridge, who like Mr. Nor- 
land is British, began his career in 
New York City in 1928 as a member of 
the staff of Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. He returned to his native 
land in 1934, becoming associated with 
the London Stock Exchange firm of 
L. Messel & Company, of which he 
became a partner in 1937. It was in 1951 
that he joined the staff of Bankers 
Trust Company as one of the deputy 
managers. 


* 


A loan officer, Frank C. Carter, Jr., 
has been advanced to senior vice-presi- 
dent at the First 
National Bank in 
Dallas (Texas). He 
joined the bank in 
1928 as a clerk in 
the credit depart- 
ment, and later be- 
came manager of 
this activity. He 
has been a_ vice- 
president since 
1944. F. C. CARTER, JR. 

Graydon T. 

Hodge of the business development 
staff has been named assistant cashier. 


A new financial institution, the Wes‘- 
wood University Bank of Los Angeles, 
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California, will open at 1037 Broxton 
Avenue in that city in the early Fall. 
Chairman of the board will be George 
L. Browning, who has been organizing 
the bank over the past several months. 
The president will be E. Kenneth 
Hadden, a New London, Connecticut, 
banker. Beginning capitalization will 
be $700,000, distributed into $500,000 
capital, $150,000 surplus, and $50,000 
contingent fund. 


* 


A former Greater Miami banker, 
J. T. Owens, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of the new instal- 
ment loan department at the Dania 
(Florida) Bank. 

* 


Dwight L. Allen, 
recently appointed 
a vice-president of 
the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio, will be the 
senior officer in 
charge of personnel 
administration in 
the bank. Mr. Allen 
previously was di- 


D. L. ALLEN 


rector of the divi- - 


vision of personnel administration of 
the Board of Governors in Washington 
since 1951 and was employed by the 
Board as personnel technician from 
1944 to 1951. From 1939 to 1944, he was 
with the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 
7 


Paul F. McDevitt has been elected a 
vice-president, and Paul G. Black an 
assistant vice-president, in the loan 
division of the National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston, Massachusetts. 


ca 


J. G. Switzer has been elected auditor 
of The San Francisco Bank to suc- 
ceed Merrill T. 
Eastham, who has 
retired. Mr. Switzer 
joined the bank’s 
auditing depart- 
ment in 1935, be- 
came assistant audi- 
tor in 1946 and in 
recent years has 
been in charge of 
examinations of the 


various offices and departments of the 
bank. 


J. G. SWITZER 


° 


At the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, Missouri, Kenneth K. Baker and 
Elmer A. Tabbert were recently elected 
vice-presidents. Mr. Baker was put in 
charge of the bank’s installment loan 
department. In 1938 he joined the in- 
stallment loan department of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company and re- 
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K. K. BAKER 


E. A. TABBERT 


Elevated to vice-presidents 


mained with that institution and its 
successor, the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, until shortly before he became 
associated with the First National in 
1952. Mr. Tabbert, who was previously 
assigned to territorial duties, is now a 
loan officer. He has been with the First 
National and its forerunner, the Third 
National Bank, since 1917. 


5 


William Watson has been elected 
vice-president and comptroller of the 
Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los 
Angeles, California. 
Elected as assistant 
vice-president is 
Arthur R. Horne 
and Harvey R. 
Walk is now assis- 
tant cashier. Mr. 
Watson is a native 
of Scotland and was 
formerly associated 
with the North 
British and Mercan- 
tile Insurance Com- 
pany in that country. He later served 
with the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
before entering the employ of the 
Union Bank & Trust in 1922. 


4 


W. WATSON 


“The Ohio Banker” points out that 
when Charles W. Finch, assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Cincinnati, recently discussed the finan- 
cial side of marriage at a conference 
for young adults, he obviously spoke 
from considerable experience. 

Mr. Finch is the father of 13 children 
and is now (at least at last writing) 
13 times a grandfather. So, he can 
rightly be regarded as an authority 
on strains to the family exchequer. 


od 


At the Baltimore, Maryland office of 
the American Credit Indemnity Com- 
pany of New York, J. Brooks Nichols, 
Jr., has been appointed the head of the 
newly formed sales promotion depart- 
ment. 

7 


Arch J. Cueny recently was named 
executive vice-president of the Arkan- 
sas Valley Bank, Pueblo, Colorado. At 
the same time the appointment of two 
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newcomers to the bank as officers was 
also announced. They are Karl E. Her- 
wig, vice-president, and Thomas P. 
Conroy, cashier. Mr. Cueny has been 
with the Arkansas Valley since it start- 
ed in September, 1950. Mr. Herwig was 
with the Bank of America in Los An- 
geles, California, for 13 years, and 
Mr. Conroy has been in banking for 
more than 26 years. 


° 


The American Safe Deposit Associa- 
tion at its recent convention in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, E. D. Baughman, of the National 
Safe Deposit Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; first vice-president, Philip C. 
Rouleau, of the Bristol (Connecticut) 
Bank and Trust Company; second 
vice-president, Norel T. McLaughlin, 
of the Fletcher Trust Company, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; and_ secretary- 
treasurer, Hubbard S. Lafoon, of the 
State Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia. 

. 

Cashier since 1948, James Byers has 

been named a vice-president of the Na- 


tional Bank of Washington, Tacoma, 
and will be in the commercial loan de- 
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Over the past 88 years THE 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
LIMITED has gathered a completely 
comprehensive knowledge of economic 
and financial conditions in these two 
greatly expanding nations. 


680 Offices throughout Australia 
and New Zealand provide up to date 
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offer facilities for every type of 
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| He will 


| tion division of the 
| corporation, which 
is a holding com- 








H. T. PAULSEN 


J. BYERS 


Tacoma officers promoted 


partment. From assistant cashier, Har- 
old T. Paulsen has been elevated to 
cashier in charge of bank operations 
and personnel. 

Among other promotions, Glen 
Huntington and A. G. Swindland have 
been elected assistant vice-presidents. 


A citation praising his 25 years of 
editorial leadership in financial journal- 
ism has been presented to Clinton B. 
Axford, editor of “The American 
Banker” during the past quarter cen- 
tury. The ceremony took place at The 
Graduate School of the American 
Bankers Association, and Dr. Harold 
Stonier, director of the school and ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the A.B.A., 
presented the citation. 


4 


Five promotions have been an- 
nounced by the Macon and Savannah 
offices of The Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank in Georgia. 

At Macon, Walter S. Chew and 
Theron Sauls are now assistant vice- 
presidents and F. C. Pinkston is assist- 
ant trust officer. In Savannah, J. F. 
Scott and Mrs. L. Z. Lewis have be- 
come assistant cashiers. 


4 


Charles M. Liles has been elected a 
vice-president of the General Contract 
Corporation, St. 
Louis, Missouri, 
and also of the 
Bank of St. Louis. 
head the 
home moderniza- 











pany, and its sub- 
sidiaries which in- 
clude banks, insurance and finance of- 
fices extending from St. Louis to New 
Orleans. 


C. M. LILES 


+ 


The story of how Dr. Alfred C. Neal, 
first vice-president at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, reversed the 
traditional process by coming East 
from California to find a land of 
opportunity, is told in a recent article 
published by “The Boston Post.” 


‘ department 








The story calls Dr. Neal a “human 
catalyst” in New England’s economic 
resurgence, and adds that his name has 
become synonymous with progressive- 
ness in that area. 

At the University of California he 
won two scholarships while simultane- 
ously holding down jobs as _ waiter, 
dormitory worker, typist and news- 
paper editor to finance his way. Two 
fellowships lead to a doctorate, via 
the London School of Economics and 
Brown University. 

When Senator Ralph Flanders of 
Vermont was president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, he engaged 
Dr. Neal in 1946 to build up the bank’s 
research department. 

Now, the former Brown University 
economics professor is a_ diligent 
worker in such projects as the effort 
to obtain a steel mill for New England, 
and he also helped to lay the ground- 
work for the credit-development cor- 
porations that provide sources of risk 
capital in six States. 


5 


P. P. Butler, president of the First 
National Bank in Houston, Texas, has 
been appointed a member of the finance 
com- 
mittee of the U. S. 
Chamber of Com- 
merce for the com- 
ing year. The an- 
nouncement was 
made by Clement 
D. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the national 
chamber, who also 
said that Mr. Butler 
was reappointed as 
a member of the 
foreign policy committee of the organi- 
zation. The finance department com- 
mittee studies national problems that 
affect the work of all banks and finan- 
cial institutions and helps develop 
Chamber policies and programs to meet 
them. 

Within the First National Bank, 
John M. Golibart, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, has been advanced to the corre- 
spondent bank division, and George C. 
Barnett has been elected assistant vice- 
president. Mr. Barnett comes to the 
bank from The City National Bank of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


P. P. BUTLER 


A series of promotions at the Upper 
Darby (Pennsylvania) National Bank 
have elevated W. Harvey Smock to 
vice-president, G. Lee Toole to cashier, 
A. Bruce Waldron and Thomas E. 
Burns, Jr., to assistant vice-presidents. 
G. V. Schriefer and D. R. Simpson tv 
assistant cashiers, and M. D. Pintavalle 
as assistant to the cashier. 

The bank conforms to the principle 
of filling executive positions from its 
own personnel ranks, in conjunctio" 
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with a training program established 
15 years ago by Dr. D. L. Helfferich 
of Ursinus College, who is also execu- 
tive vice-president of the bank. 


e 


For its outstanding newspaper cam- 
paign promoting and stressing Amer- 
ican ideals, the American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D.C., 
has received an award from the Wash- 





For stressing American ideals 


ington Board of Trade. Shown at the 
left, receiving the award, is Vice- 
President Frank M. Perley. With him 
is Brigadier-General Bonner Fellers, 
U.S.A. Retired, and (right) Ed Place, 
chairman of the committee making the 
award. 
© 


James Nicol has been named execu- 
tive vice-president at The First Na- 
tional Bank of In- 
dependence (Mis- 











souri), a newly cre- 

ated post. Former- 

ly with Commerce 
Trust Company, le 2D « 
Kansas City, he is : _ 

a past president of — 

the Kansas City Az 2 
Chapter of the 

American Institute J. NICOL 


of Banking. 
. 


The only banker on the 27-member 
board of directors of the National As- 
sociation of Credit men is O. W. Hari- 
gel, vice-president of the Houston 
(Texas) National Bank. He was elected 
at the association’s recent credit con- 
gress in San Francisco. Mr. Harigel is 
a past president of the Houston As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 


* 


A new assistant vice-president in the 
foreign department of the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, is Gustave C. F. 
Schoch. Mr. Schoch started his banking 
career in Holland and later, from 1940 
to 1946, was president of the Surinam 
Bank in Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana. 
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Most recently he was manager of The 
Hague office of the Nationale Handels- 
bank. 


5 


Newly named _ vice-presidents of 
Bank Building and Equipment Corpor- 
ation of America are Earl T. Klein, 
director of sales, and L. H. Guinger, 
who has served as a central coordina- 
tor of the firm’s extensive operations. 


+ 
A banker turned author is Sidney J. 
Taylor, assistant manager of the cor- 
porate trust department, Union Bank 





& Trust Co. of Los Angeles, who 
has had his book, “The Window 
Cleaner,” published by House-Warven, 
Hollywood. The book carries the 
legend: “A Quiet Book for a Noisy 
World.” 


4 


Appointed as assistant vice-president 
at the National City Bank of New York 
recently was B. Douglas Hill. He will 
continue in his present assignment in 
the mid-west district of the bank’s do- 
mestic division. Arthur C. Merrill, also 
assigned to the domestic division, was 
appointed an assistant cashier. 
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of Grain Drafts... 


* Grain drafts never rest at the Commerce Trust, 
Immediate presentation is assured. That is why an 
ever-growing number of correspondent banks 
throughout the great wheat, corn, cotton and soy- 
bean areas find the grain draft collection services 


of this bank especially advantageous. 


For quickest collection, send your grain drafts to 
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Finishing Touch 


Unquestioned acceptance is often the result of a final touch. That is 

perhaps why so many bankers turn to La Monte Safety Papers for 
Piste their checks. Using a fine quality paper as background for a well 
Hei /Qnlonan— designed check format has paid off for a vast number of banks both 
‘ Hy) \ here and overseas. Perhaps you have not investigated the advantage 
=I WJ 5 of La Monte check papers. Samples are available from your 
Se A lithographer or from us direct. 











ron S44 A Check Paper All Your Own 
| Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
oO A | “itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
f : against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


‘THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








Canada’s New Money Market 
The development of a new Canadian 
money market and the changes this 
year in the Canada Bank Act were 
featured in the report of T. H. Atkin- 
son, president of the Canadian Bank- 
ers’ Association at its annual meeting 
held in June at Montebello, Quebec. 
Mr. Atkinson, who is also general 
manager of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
spoke at the closed sessions which 
were attended by the general man- 
agers of Canada’s eleven banks. 

“The expansion of the short-term 
money market,” Mr. Atkinson said, 
“will fill one of the very few remaining 
gaps in our financial system, and with 
its establishment, Canada reaches an- 
other economic milestone.” 

Such a market, the speaker com- 
mented further, should have a direct 
bearing on the efficient channeling of 
funds for development purposes and 
capital investment. It should increase 
the mobility of short-term capital, 
thereby helping to reduce the cost of 
doing business, a highly desirable fac- 
tor in a nation such as Canada that is 
so dependent on world markets. 

In announcing how the operation 
will work, Mr. Atkinson said that a 
practical start has now been made that 
in time may be expanded. Canada’s 
banks will now make available to job- 
bers in government of Canada securi- 
ties, who have been granted rediscount 
facilities with the Bank of Canada, a 
new category of call loans to be known 
as day-to-day loans. These will be se- 
cured by treasury bills or Canadian 
government bonds maturing within 
three years. These loans will be grant- 
ed on a strictly day-to-day basis at the 
convenience of the individual banks 
when they have surplus cash available 
to employ in this manner. 

Mr. Atkinson reported that the rates 
on these loans ‘were expected to fluc- 
tuate within fairly narrow limits not 
far from the yield at any time on 90- 
day Canadian government treasury 
bills. This will apply to all loans com- 
ing within the day-to-day category re- 
gardless of the collateral, but will be 





*First convention photo of its kind, shows 
general managers at C.B.A. meet, Montabello, 
Quebec. Seated, from left: A. C. Ashforth, Do- 
minion Bank; C. S. Frost, Bank of Nova Scotia; 
T. H. Atkinson, Royal Bank of Canada, and pres- 
ident of C.B.A.; Ulric Roberge, Banque Cana- 
dienne Nationale; A. C. Jensen, Bank of Montreal. 
Standing, from left: J. H. Vale, Barclays Bank 
(Canada) ; M. Visser, Mercantile Bank of Canada; 
W. T. Alexander, Canadian Bank of Commerce 
(assistant general manager); William Kerr, Bank 
of Toronto; Bernard Normandin, Provincial Bank 
of Canada (assistant general manager) ; and J. S. 
Proctor, Imperial Bank of Canada. 
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By JAMES MONTAGNES 











Canada’s general bank managers at recent C.B.A. convention* 


flexible and set by competition among 
the banks, varying as the underlying 
money market conditions vary. 

Investment dealers, Mr. Atkinson 
continued, will borrow where they can 
to their best advantage and banks will 
be governed in granting or calling 
loans entirely by the surplus or de- 
ficiency in their cash reserves, always 
of course providing that the borrower 
has access to the Bank of Canada as 
a lender of last resort, and that the 
collateral consists of securities ac- 
ceptable to the Bank of Canada for re- 
discount. The investment dealers will 
have a new facility for carrying in- 
ventories of short-term government 
securities at low rates of interest and 
on special and very low margins which 
should enable them to broaden con- 
siderably their scope of operations. 

“In these circumstances,” said Mr. 
Atkinson, “it is apparent that pledged 
securities may move from one bank to 
another or from the banks to ultimate 
purchasers fairly frequently. To avoid 
penalizing the jobbers in their efforts 
to develop a broad and fluid market 
the banks will reduce their charges 
for daylight overdrafts to 40 per cent 
of the former tariff.” 
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Bank Act Revisions 

The revisions to the Canada Bank 
Act, on which Mr. Atkinson comment- 
ed in his annual report to the Cana- 
dian Bankers’ Association, went into 
effect July 1. The revisions include the 
following measures: 

The revised Act includes a new 
method of setting cash reserves of 
banks from a former minimum of 5 


per cent, to a new minimum of 8 per 
cent, with important changes in aver- 
aging the total of deposits. The Bank 
of Canada can now vary the minimum 
from 8 per cent to 12 per cent as part 
of its function of controlling the over- 
all volume of bank credit. 

Canada’s banks can now make loans: 
(1) on chattel mortgages, (2) on oil 
and gas in the ground and in storage, 
and (3) on house mortgages. The 
banks’ entry into chattel. mortgage 
loaning came about after the matter 
was brought to the attention of the 
government by the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, which is the only bank op- 
erating a special personal loans de- 
partment. The change in the law will 
aid small borrowers who do not desire 
to have an endorser for their personal 
loans, as required before. 

The banks can now offer rights to 
new shares to a limited number of : 
shareholders outside Canada, in coun- 
tries such as the United States where 
more information about the new 
shares would be required than is need- 
ed in Canada. A special section of this 
revision defines the authority of bank 
directors and contains provisions that 
are designed to protect the rights of 
shareholders in such countries. 

The minimum requirement for a 
new bank to go into business in Can- 
ada was raised from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000, under the revised Act. 

The Bank Act now prohibits Cana- 
dian banks from issuing or re-issuing 
their own bank notes outside Canada 
in countries where they have branches. 
Up to 1944 the banks were allowed to 
issue currency for use both in Canada 
and in countries where they were 
operating branches. 
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Mortgage Lending 

Canadian banks are already han- 
dling the bulk of the new insured res- 
idential mortgage loans under the 
amended National Housing Act which 
went into effect late in March. The 
new legislation permitted the Cana- 
dian banks to enter the mortgage 
lending field for new _ residential 
properties. 

All of Canada’s banks are receiv- 
ing applications for residential mort- 
gage loans. However, only a few of 
the banks are actively promoting this 
new field. The Bank of Montreal, for 
example, claims to have made the first 
such loan on a new home at Vancouver, 
and to have been the first to grant a 
loan to a commercial builder of indi- 
vidual houses at Montreal. The Royal 
Bank of Canada advertises its readi- 
ness to discuss mortgage loans and has 
issued a pamphlet, “Loans for Home 
Building.” The booklet outlines the 
steps a prospective home builder must 
take in applying for a mortgage loan. 

All the banks have been building up 
staffs for the mortgage lending busi- 
ness since late last year. It is under- 
stood that few mortgage specialists 
have been recruited from outside the 
banks. Staffs vary with each bank. 
Some banks operate with a very small 
staff of two or three executives at the 
head-offices.. Other banks have sizable 
staffs at head-offices and also at re- 
gional offices to handle the applica- 
tions from the local branches. 

To train the staff in the new loaning 
field, the Royal Bank of Canada operat- 
ed a school at Montreal for its person- 
nel from all parts of Canada, under as- 
sistant general manager W. E. Mc- 
Laughlin. The staff went into details 
on the provisions of the National 
Housing Act 1954, and the mechanics 
of how to handle applications for new 
individual homes and apartment proj- 
ects. 

In every case the head-offices are 
kept in daily contact as to the amount 
of money being loaned on new resi- 
dential mortgages, since the banks 














Royal Bank staff members get instructions in new field of home loans 


have not yet decided how much of 
their loan facilities will be used for 
this field. 

Because mortgage loans are a new 
field for Canada’s commercial bankers, 
they are carefully studying all costs. 
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Credit Union Increase 

There were 3,548 credit unions in 
operation in Canada in 1953, an in- 
crease of 213 over the number in 1952. 
Membership increased in the year by 
225,923 and total membership now 
stands at more than 1,400,000. Assets 
were up $71,900,000 and reached a 
new total of $496,500,000. Deposits in 
Canadian credit unions at end of 1953 
totalled $429,000,000, up $33,000,000 
in the year. 
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Insured Savings Plan 

The Bank of Nova Scotia recently 
inaugurated a new type of savings 
plan in Canada. It is called the per- 
sonal security program, and is de- 
signed to provide the incentive for 
saving on a fixed plan. Depositors 
make 50 fixed monthly payments and 
are insured for the maturity value of 
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the program under a group life in- 
surance policy taken out by the bank. 
There are five savings goals, from 
$100 to $1,000, and all carry interest, 
paying $3.11 per $100 at maturity. 
The Bank of Nova Scotia is the first 
bank in Canada to use such an incen- 
tive savings program. The bank uses 
full page newspaper advertising to 
publicize the plan and has issued a 
booklet of the question-and-answer 
type with application form. The plan 
is open to individuals in good health 
between 6 and 46 years of age. 
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Personnel News 

Neil J. McKinnon, general manager 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
head-office Toronto, has been elected 
a vice-president 
and director of the 
bank. Mr. McKin- 
non will continue 
as general manag- 
er, to which post 
he was appointed 
in October 1952, 
after seven years 
as assistant gener- 
al manager. He has 
served in various 
branches of the 
bank since 1925 when he was employed 
as a junior at Cobalt, Ont. 





N. McKINNON 


e 


A. E. Styles, general superintendent 
of the Provincial Bank of Canada, has 
been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the bank at its Montreal head- 
office. 

+ 


George E. Hynes, manager of the 
main Toronto branch of the Dominio" 
Bank, has been promoted to executive 
assistant at the Toronto head-office. 
He is succeeded at Toronto main 0o’- 
fice by William D: Kelly, manager of 
the main branch at Montreal. 
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Taking Good Care of Your Dol- 
lars ... So they’ll take good care of 
you! A colorful, 36-page booklet pre- 
pared by The Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of the State of New York for the 
use of member institutions. It outlines 
and illustrates the many services 
offered by the mutual savings banks 
and gives many helpful hints designed 
to encourage thrift. It covers. the 
various types of savings accounts of- 
fered, bank services on home mortgage 
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- YOUR MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW YORK STATE 





To encourage thrift 


loans and on wills and trusts. In the 
back of the booklet there is a special 
calendar for the due dates of principal 
household budget items. 


Planned Publicity . Means 
added business. In this pamphlet the 
public relations director of a savings 
and loan association gives timely 
pointers on the “do’s and don’t’s” of 
preparing and distributing news re- 
leases. He lists the subjects for pos- 
sible financial institution stories and 
gives examples of how to write them. 
The only test of a publicity program, 
he reminds the reader, is: “Do your 
stories get printed?” 


Executive Development Program. 
In planning a course of training and 
development to prepare an executive 
for higher-level responsibilities, man- 
agement sometimes fails to explore 
fully the key question: What sights 
has the man set for himself. This 
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article reprint released by a nationally 
known firm of management consult- 
ants discusses some of the means of 
assessing a manager’s attitudes and 
plans about his own job future— 
through the “aspiration interview” 
and other special techniques. It also 
suggests methods for studying per- 
sonality characteristics that may mean 
success or failure on a given executive 
job. A sample interview guide and 
organization chart show how the ac- 
cumulated information is plotted and 
maintained on the chart. 


Public Housing . . . Farm Sub- 
sidies . . . The Foundation for Eco- 
nomic. Education since its inception 
has published many writings dedi- 
cated to the strengthening of the 
fundamental principles of free enter- 
prise as opposed to the collectivistic 
fallacy. Here are two of the Founda- 
tion’s most recent booklets: One book- 
let presents the case against public 
housing and poses the question: 
“When a self-respecting individual 
who can afford to live in a used home, 
however humble, is led or pushed by 
the hand of public aid into a new home 
which obviously is beyond his means, 
just how does one measure the change 
in the value of the new ward of the 
government to the society in which he 
lives.” The other booklet is an argu- 
ment against farm subsidies and 
raises this question: “Why not re- 
nounce this new divine right of ma- 
jorities and deny that majority vote 
makes a thing either morally right or 
economically sound, and come to a 
sound and permanent solution to the 
‘farm problem’.” 


Industrial Opportunity in Canada 
... Interest continues to mount in the 
progress and prosperity of our neigh- 
bor to the north. Therefore, this new 
booklet offered by a Canadian bank 
represents a timely publication, par- 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promplly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 











ticularly for those who are interested 
in Canada’s economy and its oppor- 
tunities. The first part of the booklet 
deals with the country’s broad eco- 
nomic affairs; the second part with 
its banking and business organization, 
the Company Acts and the taxation of 
income. On opportunities, the booklet 





Cites opportunity factors 


tells of the numerous factors that are 
favorable to businesses contemplating 
extension of their interests to Canada, 
particularly by way of forming sub- 
sidiary companies. 


Credit Union Yearbook ... Here 
is complete information on the growth 
and present status of the credit union 
movement in the western hemisphere. 
Statistical tables give a breakdown on 
the number of unions and members, 
the amount of loans, savings, reserves 
and total assets for the U. S., its terri- 
tories and Canada, and for each state. 
The booklet also presents an organiza- 
tion chart for a credit union and tells 
in some detail how a union is operated. 
Other chapters set forth the history of 
the unions and describe the services of 
the Credit Union National Association, 
such as the insurance society, mutual 
savings, supply cooperative, etc. 


Summer Time Chart... The time 
differences in over 100 countries are 
compared with Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ings Time in this easy-to-read chart. 
It also includes helpful maps that show 
standard time difference in the U.S. 
and time zones in Canada. 
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Now, for the first time, two of your tellers can keep 
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increased audit control. 


What’s more, you get all the advantages of the 
famous Sensimatic automatic operations 
including one-operation posting of journal, original 
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So, get all the facts on this new Burroughs Sensi- 
matic Accounting Machine—developed specifical- 
ly for two-teller window posting. Call your nearest 
Burroughs branch, or write directly to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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per Teller locks enforce identification of every entry. 


Separate accumulating registers are under the 
control of each teller’s individual lock, preventing 
unauthorized entries. 


Cash balancing totals are immediately available at 
any time for each teller. 


C= Auditor lock insures correct dating of each entry. 


Cr Audit lock is provided over all control keys. 
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COURT DECISIONS 








By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER. Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


Advertising Idea Protected 

How careful must a bank or other 
financial organization be in dealing 
with advertising ideas originating out- 
side the bank? What constitutes an 
original advertising idea? In the case 
of a radio or TV program, must the 
idea be embodied in a full script, com- 
plete with delineated actions? These 
questions were recently considered by 
the U.S. Court of Appeals, District 
of Columbia, in a case decided against 
a bank. 

A Mr. Belt, of Washington, D.C., 
in a letter to the assistant superin- 
tendent of the city’s public schools, set 
forth a plan to select student talent 
by holding auditions in the high 
schools, and with talent thus selected 
to put on half-hour weekly broadcasts. 
In his letter, Mr. Belt expressly re- 
served the right to negotiate with any 
school, radio or sponsor, as well as 
all other rights to the plan. He out- 
lined exact details for developing and 
timing the programs. 

Various Washington business estab- 
lishments were not interested in spon- 
soring the idea. But when Belt pre- 
sented the plan to the bank, it was 
interested, and a contract with a nom- 
inal compensation was entered into 
pending arrangements with the school 
authorities and approval by the board 
of directors of the bank. 

The school authorities did not at 
first give the necessary approval. How- 
ever, six months later the board of 
education advised the bank that it was 
willing to go ahead and the bank then, 
with the assistance of someone other 
than Mr. Belt, carried the plan for- 
ward with a series of broadcasts, for 
which they expended some $43,000. 

Plaintiff Belt brought an action 
against the bank, which defended on 
the ground that the idea was too gen- 
eral to constitute a property right in 
the absence of a compensation agree- 
ment prior to its voluntary disclosure; 
and it was not sufficiently concrete to 
warrant legal protection. 

The jury found that the plan was 
concrete. The Court agreed that this 
was a question of fact for the jury, 
rather than a question of law to be 
decided by the Court, saying, “We 
think that in the field of radio broad- 
casting concreteness may lie between 
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the boundaries of mere generality on 
the one hand and, on the other, a full 
script containing the words to be 
uttered and delineating the action to 
be portrayed. Where the plan is for 
a series of broadcasts the contents of 
which depend upon selection of talent 
at different times, a detailed program 
cannot be presented at the preliminary 
stages of negotiation. This should 
not in and of itself deprive the orig- 
inator of a property right in this 
plan.” 

While the contract was largely for 
Mr. Belt’s own personal services, it 
placed a disclosure in circumstances, 
indicating that compensation was ex- 
pected for its use, and the termination 
of the personal service contract cannot 
erase the fact of disclosure in those 
circumstances nor did the idea become 
public property on disclosure to the 
bank. 

.. . National Bank v. Belt, 210 F. 2d 
706 (1953). 
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Collecting Bank’s Liability 
The United States District Court 
for the Western District of Arkansas 


held in favor of the banks under the 
following circumstances: 

Drivers of new automobiles who 
had no authority from the buyer (a 
retailer of automobiles) to draw on 
the buyer’s account received posses- 
sion of the automobiles from the seller 
and in the name of the buyer drew 
sight drafts payable to the seller on 
certain banks. Thereafter the seller 
sent the drafts, with certificates of 
title to the automobiles and bills of 
sale, to the banks. The banks handled 
the drafts in accordance with the cus- 
tom and usage of collecting banks in 
the area and held the drafts from 24 
hours to 8 days at the specific request 
of the seller. The Court found that the 
banks did not accept the drafts nor 
were they guilty of negligence in the 
attempted collection of them, and 
therefore the seller was not entitled 
to recover from the banks on the 
ground of acceptance or on the ground 
that the banks were negligent in han- 
dling the drafts when the buyer went 
bankrupt. 

The Court pointed out that the 
maxim, where one of two innocent 
parties must suffer, the one who put 
it in the power of the third person 
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to perpetrate the act of causing the 
loss, should suffer the loss, was not 
applicable, since if the banks actually 
accepted the drafts or were guilty of 
negligence, they would not be the inno- 
cent parties, or if they did not accept 
the drafts and were not negligent, 
they were not liable in any event, and 
had no reason or need to invoke 
maxim. 


Safety Motors v. Elk Horn Bank & 
Trust Co. 118 F. Supp. 872 (1954). 


Account Designation 


A committee for an incompetent 
embezzled the proceeds of checks 
drawn by a title company and payable 
to their order in connection with a loan 
negotiated on the security of the in- 
competent’s real estate. The Court 
order authorizing the loan contained 
the words: “Upon consideration of the 
petition of Carl E. Travis and Andrew 
F. Travis, committee of Lloyd A. 
Travis”, it is “Ordered and Decreed, 
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that Carl E. Travis and Andrew F., 
Travis be and they hereby are author- 
ized to borrow * * * ” 

The title firm drew the checks in 
accordance with this authorization; 
that is, made them payable to the 
order of “Carl E. Travis and Andrew 
F. Travis” without adding the word 
“Committee” or otherwise indicating 
their fiduciary capacity. The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals af- 
firmed its District Court in holding for 


- the title company defendant in a suit 


brought by the succeeding committee 
of the incompetent. The Court held 
that the bank was not negligent in the 
way it drew the check. 

The main basis of the holding was 
that the bank drew the checks in ac- 
cordance with a court order. “More- 
over,” said the court, “the absence of 
the word ‘committee’ from the checks 


| did not cause the embezzlement, since 
| the presence of the word would not 


have prevented the Travises either 
from cashing the checks or from em- 
bezzling the proceeds.” 

The Uniform Fiduciaries Act, in 
force in the District of Columbia, 
provides, “A person who in good faith 
pays or transfers to a fiduciary any 
money or other property which the 
fiduciary as such is authorized to re- 
ceive, is not responsible for the proper 
application thereof by the  fidu- 
Glary ...” 

Espey v. Lawyers Title Ins. Corp. of 
Richmond, Va., 210 F. 2d Series 
(1954). 
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ANALYZING 
SAVINGS TREND 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 


76 per cent. On the basis of these 
statistics it seems apparent that sub- 
stantial changes in the savings distri- 
bution pattern have occurred since 
the end of the Second World War. 
To comprehend more fully these 
changes that have been taking place 
in savings distribution among pri- 
vately-owned institutions a long-term 
comparison of the savings held in each 
type of organization is essential. This 
is visually set forth in Chart No. 3 
for the 30-year period 1923-1953. 
Predominant in this study is the 
steady increase in the savings held by 
the life insurance companies. A\!- 
though the savings held by the com- 
mercial banks showed wide variations 
during this 30-year period and both 
the mutual savings banks and tle 
savings and loan associations expel'- 
enced declines in their savings tota:s 
in some of the years, the life insu’- 
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ance companies each year, without 
exception, increased the total savings 
they held. Even the financial crisis 
of the late twenties and early thirties 
had only a slight effect on the savings 
accumulations in the life insurance 
companies. 

In contrast the savings held in the 
commercial banks dropped sharply in 
the years 1929-1933, from $19.2 bil- 
lion to $10.9 billion. After this. set- 
back, the commercial banks for sev- 
eral years resumed approximately the 
same rate of growth in savings held 
as in the pre-1929 years. Beginning in 
1936 the rate of gain slackened off 
again and proceeded at a much lower 
level until the impetus of the war 
years jumped the commercial banks’ 
volume of savings at an unprecedented 
rate of expansion. 


HE mutual savings banks fared 

much better than the commercial 
banks in holding their savings volume 
throughout the banking crisis. True 
to the record for stability which they 
had established over their long his- 
tory, the mutual savings banks suf- 
fered only a slight downward drift in 
total savings held in two of the critical 


years, 1932 and 1933. These reverses | 


were only minor ones; in fact, they 
only amounted to .4 per cent and 3 per 
cent respectively. 

The years of the financial crisis 
brought substantial shrinkage in the 





savings held by savings and loan asso- | 
ciations. In 1931, following eight years | 


of uninterrupted growth, a decline in 
total savings held in these institutions 
began and continued for eight years in 
which the total savings they held were 
reduced from $6.2 billion to $4 billion, 
a low mark they hadn’t seen since 
1926. Beginning in 1939 the savings 


and loan associations’ savings totals | 


Sees increased intensity in 
savings competition 
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help to cement good customer relations and streamline bank operations. 
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commenced a consistent upward climb 
which has continued through 1953. 

Contributing substantially to this 
advancement has been the influence 
of the Federal associations. In 1933, 
the first year in which the Federals 
were authorized, they numbered only 
six and had a mere $119,000 in sav- 
ings. By 1937, they had reached 1,318 
in number and had _ accumulated 
savings of $675 million. That was only 
the beginning. 

In the ten years that followed, the 
Federals loomed larger and larger in 
the savings and loan field and by the 
end of 1947, the 1,487 Federal associ- 
ations held more savings than the 
combined total of the 4,558 State 
chartered associations. At the close 
of 1953, the Federals had $12 billion 
in savings or 52.9 per cent of the 
total of $22.8 billion in all savings 
and loan associations. 
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Over the 30-year period covered by 
Chart No. 3, the life insurance com- 
panies made the largest percentage 
gain in total savings held—838 per 
cent. The savings and loan associa- 
tions were second with a 30-year in- 
crease of 786 per cent. In third and 
fourth places were the mutual savings 
banks and commercial banks with 275 
per cent and 207 per cent respectively. 


N both the nine-year and 30-year 

studies the growing importance of 
the savings and loan associations in 
the savings field is evident. Over the 
past 10 years their relatively higher 
rate of growth in comparison with 
those of the banks has brought the 
total savings of the association close 
to the aggregate savings held by the 
mutual savings banks. In fact the 
associations are at present in a posi- 
tion to surpass the mutuals in total 
savings held. Should both the mutuals 
and the savings and loan associations 
increase their savings accumulations 
during the current year by either the 
same dollar volume or the same per- 
centage they gained respectively in 
1953, the savings held in the associa- 
tions will exceed the savings in the 
mutuals at the end of the year. 

A comparison of the associations’ 
total savings with that of the com- 


e 


mercial banks is far less impressive, 
but a 10- or 12-year continuation of 
the experience of the past few years 
would bring the associations’ total 
savings into close proximity with the 
amount of savings in the commercials. 
To see this possible development more 
clearly, one need only project the 
curves on Chart No. 3 at the 1952-1953 
rate of ascendency. In this regard it 
should be noted that whereas the 
associations’ total savings were only 
29 per cent of the savings in the com- 
mercial banks ten years ago, they 
were 54 per cent of the commercials’ 
totals at the end of 1953. 

In this situation the existence of 
intense competition is inevitable, for 
the competitive spirit feeds on the 
desire to gain or retain leadership in 
any field. Since the competitive motive 
among the financial institutions is to 
obtain the biggest possible share of 
available new savings, competition 
among these groups will exist in times 
of record-breaking savings, as in 1952 
and 1953, as well as in periods of a 
lesser volume of new savings, as in 
the years 1947-1951. If this is a valid 
premise, the competition that has been 
developing in the savings field since 
the end of World War II will continue 
indefinitely and will probably increase 
in intensity in the years ahead. 
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OLD RECORDS PROBLEM 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 
are involved in addition to correspond- 
ence, documents, authorization papers, 
and the like. The auditing, legal, and 
operating departments will all partici- 
pate in the project. 

A first step was to make a complete 
inventory of all forms and other rec- 
ords used in the bank. These forms 
were classified by type and depart- 
ment. Then, in the case of manifold 
forms containing data applicable to 
several departments, the various parts 
of the form were analyzed. 

Now we have arrived at the point 
where we are reviewing the length 
of retention periods, particularly in 
those cases where long term retention 
has been considered necessary. We 
hope that actual experience will show 
in some instances that retention times 
can be cut measurably below the pe- 
riods previously believed necessary. 

Next will come a fresh look at the 
possibilities of more extensive use of 
microfilming. For, with certain excep- 
tions, microfilm copies now have the 
same legal status in New York State 
as original records. The “break even” 
point at which microfilming begins to 
become profitable appears, for us, to 
be five years although this is affected 


by the size of the record and its con- 
dition. Of course, the costs of process- 
ing and the expense of storage may 
vary considerably among banks and 
these factors may lead to quite a dif- 
ferent break-even points. 

We are also studying ways to elimi- 
nate steps in the transfer of records 
from operating divisions to the stor- 
age area in a building apart from our 
offices. As we see it now, we believe a 
special unit capable of being carried 
on a lift truck may be the answer. 
Essentially it would be a carrying case 
for storage drawers traveling on a 
pallet. 

Materials to be stored would be 
moved directly out of active files into 
the drawers in the special unit. On 
arrival in the storage area, the 
drawers would not be unpacked but go 
immediately into their places in the 
storage system. 

When we have completed these proi- 
ects and have further converted to the 
more efficient self-storing files, we be- 
lieve that. we will have gone a long 
way in the direction of solving ti 
old-records problem. At any rate, the 
shadows that inevitably follow ban! 
ing transactions can at least »b 
shortened. 
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WOMEN'S FINANCE FORUMS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 
the meetings on the same day of the 
week and in consecutive weeks. 
Selecting a suitable hour for the 
meetings presented another problem. 
The main objection to evening ses- 
sions is the reluctance on the part 
of many women to go out at night un- 
escorted. On the other hand, it is 
rather difficult for most business or 
professional women to attend in the 
afternoon. 


FTER weighing the pros and cons, 
and because the housewives out- 
numbered the business and profes- 
sional women, the meetings were set 
for 2:30 in the afternoon. Had we 
known what the response would be, 
one or two evening meetings might 
have been planned to which the women 
would be permitted to bring their 
escorts. However, in order to preserve 
its classification as a women’s forum, 
no men should be admitted unless 
accompanied by one of the registrants. 
Three factors determine the num- 
ber of meetings. They are: the size 
of the budget, the time element and 
the number of subjects to be discussed. 
In our case, four meetings seemed 
to be sufficient and the topics selected 
were: economics, wills and_ estate 
planning, life insurance, and general 
banking services. We were partic- 
ularly fortunate in being able to ob- 
tain four top-ranking speakers. They 
were: Dr. G. Rowland Collins, Dean of 
the Schools of Business, New York 
University, who took for his subject 
“This Economic World in Which We 
Live”; Joseph Trachtman, attorney 
and New York editor of Trusts and 
Estates magazine, who spoke on “How 
a Modest Estate Can be Made to do 
the Most for One’s Family”; Mrs. 
Marion Stevens Eberly, director of 
the Women’s Division of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, whose subject was 
“Life Insurance is a Family Matter”; 
and Frank M. Totton, vice-president 
of the Chase National Bank of New 
York, whose topic was “The American 
Woman Looks at Banking.” 

With these basic decisions out of 
the way, we found ourselves face to 
face with the myriad details and ar- 
rangements attendant to each of the 
meetings. Several precious weeks had 
already slipped by and the factor of 
TIME began to assume gigantic pro- 
portions. At this point, one is apt to 
contract the occupational disease 
known as D.T. (Deadline Trauma). 

The greatest problem, of course, 
was that of building substantial audi- 
ences. We secured the services of a 
lady who was, for many years, society 
editor of one of our daily newspapers. 
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She was engaged as a special con- 
sultant to contact the various women’s 
organizations throughout the area. 
She also served as our feminine ad- 
visor in planning the literature, ad- 
vertising, publicity and the pattern 
of the meetings. This proved to be a 
wise move, and we recommend it to 
anyone planning a women’s forum in 
a large community. 

Our audience was drawn from 
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stockholders and customers, a trust 
department prospect list, women’s or- 
ganizations and the public at large. 
However, several different methods 
were used to reach each of these 
groups. For example, statement stuff- 
ers were used to reach customers 
while direct mail was used to reach 
stockholders and the trust department 
prospect list. Our special consultant 
contacted the clubwomen in person by 
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attending most of their January meet- 
ings. Newspaper advertising was em- 
ployed to reach the public at large. 
We also took advantage of every 
opportunity to obtain publicity in the 
press and on radio and television. 

Before our plans were announced 
publicly, ten prominent women repre- 
senting the leading women’s clubs 
were invited to a tea at the bank. Dur- 
ing this meeting our plans were out- 
lined and they were asked for their 
support and suggestions regarding 
the program. This proved to be a good 


| approach. They were extremely enthu- 





siastic and their backing was most 
helpful in planning publicity and ar- 
ranging for our special consultant to 
attend meetings of the various clubs. 


N order for us to maintain proper 

records, all women interested in 
attending the forum were asked to fill 
out and mail enrollment cards to the 
bank. A numbered ticket, good for the 
entire series, was mailed upon receipt 
of this card. The enrollment cards 
were set up in an alphabetical file and, 
as tickets were mailed out, a card 
bearing the number of the ticket and 


| the name of the ticket-holder was set 


quite 





up in a numerical file. 

The alphabetical file proved to be 
useful in issuing duplicate 
tickets to those who lost or misplaced 
their original tickets. Total registra- 
tion was not allowed to exceed the 
seating capacity of the auditorium. 
The final figure was 2,440. If we had 
encouraged a larger registration, we 
probably would have had near-capac- 
ity audiences. 

It was announced that those who 
attended all four meetings would re- 
ceive an attendance certificate. Thus, 
it was necessary to number the 
tickets. The tickets were punched at 
the first three meetings and collected 
at the final meeting, making it easy to 
compile a list of perfect attendance 
records. Although we issued nearly 
500 certificates, this number would 
have been higher if the forum had 
taken place in the Spring or Fall. As 
it was, there were many who attended 
at least three of the four meetings. 

Our newspaper advertising began 
shortly after January 1st and was con- 
centrated in the period preceding the 
first meeting. Once the meetings were 
under way, we depended upon news- 
paper publicity to hold the public in- 
terest. However, due to the fact that 
the four meetings covered a period 
of one month, it was deemed advisable 
to run an additional newspaper adver- 
tisement before the series ended. 

Actually, we spent about five weeks 
building public interest in the forum 
and then tried to sustain this interest 
for a period of 30 days while the 
meetings were in progress. The reader 





is reminded that our forum was com- 
peting with many highly-publicized 
events. Even under ordinary circum- 
stances, it is very difficult to maintain 
public interest for that length of time. 
We would have achieved much better 
results if it had been possible to 
schedule the meetings closer together. 

In view of the fact that we were 
using out-of-town speakers, it seemed 
particularly important to bring The 
First National Bank into the picture 
as much as possible. This thought was 
kept in mind while planning the meet- 
ings. Sixteen young ladies, all em- 
ployees of the bank, were selected as 
ushers and four of our young men 
were drafted to handle the tickets at 
the door. The bank nurse was on duty 
at all times to cope with any accidents 
or emergencies which might arise. 
Each of the girls wore a corsage and 
the men sported the usual carnations. 
The stage was simply but tastefully 
decorated with flowers and organ 
music was provided by one of our em- 
ployees preceding and following each 
program and during intermission. 

A program-notebook was handed to 
each guest as she entered the audi- 
torium. This booklet was divided into 
four sections and served as the pro- 
gram for the entire séries of meet- 
ings. The last four pages of the note- 
book were perforated for use in 
writing out questions to be submitted 
to the panel. A pocket inside the back 
cover of the notebook held a pencil, 
a copy of our latest statement of con- 
dition, and a folder outlining the vari- 
ous services of the bank. 

We have a limited number of sets 
on hand consisting of the program- 
notebook, announcement, enrollment 
card, ticket, and attendance certificate. 
While the supply lasts, these sets will 
be mailed upon request. 

At each meeting a registration desk 
was set up in the foyer to handle last 
minute enrollments. After the meet- 
ing got under way, tables were set up 
at the various exits with literature 
pertinent to the topic of the day. 


UR board chairman, Comer J. 

Kimball, and our president, Ralph 
W. Crum, took turns as chairmen for 
the meetings. Following the principal 
address, the speaker and the chairman 
were joined on the stage by several 
panel members. These were, in most 
instances, officers of the bank special- 
izing in the particular subject under 
discussion that day. During the inter- 
mission the ushers collected questions 
handed in by the audience and deliv- 
ered them to the chairman. Approxi- 
mately 45 minutes was devoted to 
these questions with the panel answer- 
ing as many as time allowed. Tiie 
volume and quality of the questions 
submitted is the best barometer of au- 
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dience interest. In the course of the 
four meetings, over 1,000 written 
questions were collected. 

An analysis of these questions re- 
veals the seriousness with which 
women regard financial matters. This 
will be helpful in planning future 
advertising. At the first meeting, 
which was on the subject of economics, 


. many questions were asked regarding 


the best way to invest money. These 
involved real estate, bonds, stocks, life 
insurance and mutual funds. For 
example, “What is your advice on 
investing in real property? Do you 
recommend urban or country?” Some 
very searching questions regarding 
the economic outlook were asked and 
several wanted to know if the bank 
had an advisory service to aid deposi- 
tors in planning their investments. 
The second meeting dealt with wills 
and estate planning and evoked the 


largest number of questions. The 
bulk of these questions had to do with 
wills and the Florida law as it pertains 
to the administration of estates. Many 
questioners wanted to know how fees 
for executors are set. There were 
guestions about inheritance taxes, and 
the advisability of joint tenancy. 

The third meeting which was de- 
voted to the subject of life insurance, 
elicited the greatest variety of ques- 
tions. For example, quite a few ques- 
tioners asked “What is preferred risk 
insurance?” Another question fre- 
quently asked involved the taxability 
of life insurance. 

During the fourth meeting, which 
was on the general subject of banking 
services, many questions were asked 
regarding the difference between com- 
mercial banks and savings and loan 
associations. Others wanted to know 
why the rate of interest paid on sav- 


ings accounts in commercial banks 
varied from 1 per cent to 21% per cent. 
Anyone who feels that a program of 
this magnitude is too expensive, must 
realize they are making a long-range 
investment in community relations. 
The management of our bank, I am 
happy to report, is pleased with the 
results of this venture. It has pro- 
duced more good will for the bank 
than any other public relations ac- 
tivity we have had in recent years. 
However, for those who must have 
specific results, here is an example: 
A lady, who was not a customer of the 
bank, attended the forum and was so 
impressed she named our trust depart- 
ment as executor in her will. The fees 
for handling this particular estate will 
more than pay for the entire project. 
And don’t overlook the registration 
list. It is an excellent source for fu- 
ture business development efforts. 


FARM DIVERSIFICATION 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40 
munity. Those invited are engaged in 
such occupations as U. S. Soil Conser- 
vation Service, county agent, voca- 
tional agriculture teacher, and state 
forestry agent. Only once in the past 


year has there been an absentee; this 
was the forestry man, because he was 
called away on some enterprise having 
to do with fighting forest fire. 

On the third Tuesday of the month 
the seven of us gather at the hotel and 


eat together. Afterwards we go back 
to the bank’s directors room and settle 
down to discuss a farm topic that has 
been chosen as the most timely for 
the moment. In February we figured 
out ways to encourage the dairymen to 















SAVE 40% FLOOR SPACE 
Nylo-Glide record files save more 
than 40% in valuable floor space. 
The appearance of the files has been 
improved, and the storing of records 
is much easier in neatly arranged 
Stacks making the cleaning problem 
simple. 


ATTRACTIVE WORKING AREA 
Efficiency engineered system of 
drawers to fit YOUR form and 
YOUR space provide a flexibility 
that is unparalleled in filing equip- 
ment, 

The Nylon Bearings make heavily 
loaded drawers GLIDE easily and 
quietly. 
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Wany enterprising banks 
Save money and space with 


Uylo-Glide storage files 





YOUR company, like every other, collects 
records with each transaction. The old system 
of filing these records in corrugated boxes 
on shelving is now obsolete, with the advent 
of R. F. I. new and revolutionary NYLO- 
GLIDE file. 


Many banks have adopted the Nylo-Glide 
record file which is available in any size. 
They may be stacked and interlocked one on 
top of the other , or placed side by side in 
any available location. There is no waste 
space either inside or out since the files are 
designed to fit the records they hold. 


Many banks have also found the cost of our 
files to be less than the cost of shelving and 
corrugated boxes. This saving plus the space 
saving feature of R. F. I. Nylo-Glide files 
makes it worth your while to investigate 
our proposition. 


Allow us the opportunity to put you in touch 
with many satisfied users who will verify our 
claims for these products. 


WOOSTER, OHIO 
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Picture the name of your bank in enduring 
bronze . . . the names of your personnel 
in handsome desk plates of the same digni- 
fied metal. : 


Let us show you how we can give you 
the very finest signs, desk plates and bul- 
letin boards to suit your every need . . . at 
most economical prices. 


Send for free illustrated catalog 


i 


DESK NAMEPLATES 
2" x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2'/" x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel—other styles available 


Ieee eermemermenenrmnnemeecemenem, scoccermmme: 






‘*Bronze Tablet Headquarters'’ 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 
570 Broadway, Dept. BC, New York 12, N.Y. 
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PAYCHECK “OUTLOOK” 
ENVELOPES 


Eliminate Time and Expense of 
Addressing, also chances for Errors 


Paycheck "Outlook" Envelopes are ab- 
solutely opaque; essential when wages 
are paid by check. 
Nothing shows but the 
employee's name. This 
improves personnel re- 
lations. 


Send for Samples 
and Prices Today 
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plant their summer grazing crops im- 
mediately. In January we tried to se- 
lect those families in the county who 
would probably do outstandingly well 
by adding laying hens. At an earlier 
session we developed plans for a show 
of dairy heifers raised by 4-H and 
Future Farmer boys of the county. 
Last fall one meeting worked out the 
details of a program conducted in con- 
junction with all Georgia banks for 
the local observance of Tree Apprecia- 
tion Day, on which the planting of 
pine seedlings is encouraged. 


HESE evenings do not end with 
mere talk. The bank sponsored the 
farm boys’ heifer show and put up the 
prizes. For Tree Appreciation Day, we 
put out a stock of pine seedlings on a 
table in front of the bank with a sign 
urging everybody to take one and 
plant it. When the after-dinner group 
planned a pasture tour of the county 
as encouraged by the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, the bank took hold 
and did its part. Whenever a program 
such as egg-farming is advocated, we 
make it clear to everybody present 
that the bank is eager to loan the 
necessary money to set up in that 
activity anybody who can qualify. 
We never ask our guests to promote 
any business for us, and we never 
shall. But they leave such a discussion 
with a fairly clear knowledge of just 
what kind of borrower will be wel- 
comed. It is a fair guess that several 


times during the coming weeks, as 


they urge the adoption of the particu- 
lar kind of crop program, some farmer 
will say, “I’d like to do it, but I just 
haven’t got the money. Where on 
earth could I get it?” Naturally, the 
farm advisor tells him where to start 
looking. These agricultural technical 
men know we are ready to finance any 
sound activity, and so they refer a 
good many such loans to us. 

There have been other genuinely 
constructive projects in our career 
aside from the direct promoting of 
new loans. For example, we and other 
bankers in the area a few years ago 
worked like beavers on a two-pronged 
program to get a milk processing 
plant. We almost talked the arm off 
our farmers to get their promise to 
milk a few cows or a few more cows 
and furnish the milk to such a plant. 
Meanwhile we all were exactly as busy 
attempting to induce a processor to 
come in. The job was completed suc- 
cessfully when Pet Milk Company put 
a plant at Washington, Georgia, 26 
miles northwest of Thomson, and has 
operated with a satisfactory supply of 
raw material, affording a market for 
the dairyman’s surplus milk. 

As this is written, the bank is par- 
ticipating in development of a live- 
stock sale barn that probably will be 


the finest of its kind in the South. 
This enterprise has been operating 
for several years but is now in 
process of expansion and improve- 
ment. With an auction room providing 
comfortable seating for 400 bidders, 
with a close-up section for seating the 
big bidders such as those from the 
packing companies, and with excellent 
stock pens, chutes, and loading plat- 
forms, this newly expanded facility 
should draw larger numbers of ani- 
mals for sale and bidders commen- 
surate with its increased importance. 
The more bidders, the better the 
prices realized. It is expected to mean 
a fair increase in cash income for our 
beef, hog, and sheep raisers in dis- 
posing of their meat animals, and for 
our dairymen in selling calves and old 
cows. 

At the present moment, the market 
outlook is none too promising for 
either our milk producers or our 
chicken raisers. Consequently there is 
a measurable falling off in demand 
for the larger loans required to set 
up an entire new dairy herd or a 
10,000-hen operation. In past years 
we really financed the establishment 
of whole new operations such as this, 
but there has been a change of demand 
in the past year. Herd loans may start 
out as high as $10,000, while piecing 
out a herd may take only a few hun- 
dred dollars. Our more recent loans 
have been to add half a dozen or a 
dozen cows to an existing herd, or to 
build and stock another 1,000-bird 
brooder house, and the larger number 
of our loans today are in three figures. 
But it is already becoming plain that 
the really competent operator can 
make profits in the face of conditions 
that pinch his less able competitor. 


OST of our cattle loans and other 

agricultural credits come to us 
direct rather than through such 
sources as cattle dealers. We have 
several cattle dealers among our cus- 
tomers and make ordinary commercial 
loans to them. When the dealer finds 
a customer who lacks cash, however, 
he usually sends the farmer to us. We 
have no objections to loaning to 
farmers who are farther away than 
usual, just so they are close enough to 
let us provide good service to the 
borrower and also keep ourselves sure 
he is carrying out a sound manage- 
ment program on his farm. 

Along this line of thought, it is 
worth pointing out that if a borrower 
looks really good at the outset, it is 
only rarely that he gets to looking 
less good during the term of the loan. 
Generally. the really good-looking loan 
carries through in good style. This is 
why we hold fast to a rule that we al- 
ways make a physical inspection of 
the farm operation before we make 
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the loan. Thereafter, one of us is likely 
to stop in on the farmer from time 
to time to look over his pastures, his 
dairy barn, or his brooder house and 
to talk over with him how things are 
going. Late afternoon is a favorite 
time for our visits to dairymen, be- 
cause then the entire herd is generally 
in the barn for milking and also we 
get to see the quality of his milking 
equipment, and get the feel of his 
operation. With this kind of first-hand 
knowledge before and during the term 
of the loan, serious difficulties and 
troublesome workouts are less likely. 


E follow a definite procedure in 

making loans of the dairy herd, 
beef herd, or chicken flock type, and 
use carefully prepared forms to make 
sure that we omit no essential step. 
The credit file and financial statement, 
including annual comparison sheets, is 


the standard unit recommended and | 


put out by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta. The crop lien and chattel 
mortgage forms give full protection. 

It is always necessary for the bank 
to know what the farmer owns and 





what he owes. The man who has little | 


equity in the operation is far more 
inclined to abandon it when times get 
tough, but the man with a substantial 
interest can be counted on to fight for 
it to the limit of his ability. 

For this reason we sometimes work 
out a long-term program with a 
farmer and expect him to work along 
for a couple of years on relatively 
small credits, preparing his property 
and himself for the big step toward 
which we are looking. For instance, 
yesterday I visited a farm that is 
making great strides. A few years ago 
two brothers returned and took over 
the family farm which was sadly run 
down. We loaned them some money 
for fencing and building good pas- 
tures. When these were ready, we 





helped them buy a dairy herd. The | 


milk checks let them work this down 
to a manageable balance, and then 
they bought a considerable number of 
additional and better cows, and ex- 
panded their facilities to handle this 
larger herd. Now solidly established, 
they are branching out into laying 
hens. 
house was nearing completion, and 
the gaps in the side walls were covered 
over sufficiently with temporary 
shields so that they had 5,000 three- 
week-old pullets already scratching in- 
side. They are now getting enough 


Yesterday their first brooder 


calves from their own cows to main- | 


tain or even expand their herd, and 
have plans for building more pasture 
when their 
rolling. This all was planned several 
years ago, and has been handled step 
by step as it could be done without 
overstraining their credit and also 
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chicken operation gets | 


without over-reaching the bank. 

We are careful to make loans on 
terms that fit the borrower’s income 
periods as well as his over-all ability 
to repay. We make dairy herd loans 
payable in installments of 3 per cent 
to 5 per cent per month or else of 50 
per cent of the milk check, with the 
balance payable at the end of one 
year, or two years for a large herd. 
However, if circumstances are satis- 
factory, we usually renew the balance 
and let it run out on the same pay- 
ment terms. Such purchases as ma- 
chinery and dairy barn equipment 
may require longer terms; some of 
these items, if affixed to the property 





introducing EXLINE’S 


in such manner as to become part of 
the real estate, also may require a lien 
on the farm itself instead of merely 
on the chattels. We look favorably on 
long loans because we decline an appli- 
cant at the outset even for a short 
term loan unless we have reason to 
believe a satisfactory relationship can 
be continued over a period of years. 

We are careful not to make a loan 
requiring too tight a relationship be- 
tween the farmer’s income and his 
repayments. Otherwise, both of us 
may be in trouble. Income should be 
estimated conservatively, we feel, and 
some safety margin must be left for 
emergencies. Borrowers are going to 
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MAIL-EEZ mailing 
panel is a fine qual- 
ity ledger paper. 
Best surface for 
typing or other ad- 
dressing means, it 
can’t come off be- 
cause it is built in, 


Patent Pending 


MAIL-EEZ window 
envelopes fit the pass- 
book, which can’t slip 
around in the envelope. 
No books returned from 
the Post Office because 
address is hidden or 
unreadable. 


Once put on, MAIL-EEZ 
correction slips won’t 
come off. There’s a 
paper-to-paper seal 
that’s really permanent. 
They fit perfectly in 
the recessed panel. 
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% WM. EXLINE INC., one of the world’s largest manufacturers of machine- 


posting passbooks, 


now introduces their new MAIL-EEZ Passbook and 


Envelopes with features that eliminate the common troubles of contact-by- 
mail between financial institutions and their clients. Delays and re-mailings, 
due to illegible addresses can be overcome; mailings are made with swiftness 
and confidence. The new features please the postal authorities, too. 


MAIL-EEZ features 


@ MAIL-EEZ PASSBOOK can be provided in colored cloth or imitation 


leather. 


@ Mailing panel on back cover permits typing the address on the same fine 


paper used inside the covers. 


@ Mailing panel is not printed on, can’t come off, can’t rub off because it 


is built in. 


@ Paper of mailing panel is ideal surface on which to type the address. 


Corrections can be easily made. 


@® MAIL-EEZ STICKERS for corrections and changes of address are avail- 
able. These are quickly applied, can’t come off because of paper-to-paper 
seal. Stickers fit perfectly in recessed panel. Corrected books look good 


as new. 


® MAIL-EEZ Window ENVELOPES are available to fit the passbook. Name 
and address can always be read at a glance. Passbook can’t slip around 
in the envelope to hide any part of the address. A return envelope fits in 


the outgoing one. 





With today’s increasing importance of Bank by Mail and Save by Mail 
Plans, Exline’s new MAIL-EEZ system will help to put your institution 
ahead. The new MAIL-EEZ passbooks have all the fine features that have 
made Exline Passbooks the leader in the field. Write to us now, so that we 


can give you full details. 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 ONTARIO STREET 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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live, debt or no debts, and also they are 
going to meet current operating ex- 
penses before they pay off the bank. 
It is best not to fool ourselves that we 
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Want a better 


LETTERHEAD? 


Get your FREE copy of our useful new 

brochure “Letterhead Logic”—just off the 

press. Then, turn to the check list used by 
| experts to gauge letterhead efficiency. If it 
indicates room for improving your present 

letterhead, Hill’s 40 years of specialized 
| experience...producing the finest business 
| stationery for hundreds of famous firms 
| ...is at your disposal. 


Learn how HILL craftsmanship can create 
a letterhead you'll be proud of ... one that 
|| truly reflects the character, personality and 
prestige of your firm . .. scientifically de- 
signed to assure built-in sales appeal... 
at prices much lower than you'd expect. 


“Letterhead Logic, containing impressive 
“big name” samples is free — without obli- 
gation -—- to users of 5,000 or more letter- 
heads a year. Simply jot down, on your 
present letterhead, the quantity your firm 
uses and mail to HILL now. Write: 


r.oHHILL, re. 


Fine Letterheads ana Business Cards 


270 BC Lafayette St. e New York 12, N. Y. 
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have a chance to collect our notes until 
after these two needs are met by the 
borrower. 

All told, we find this kind of loaning 
both satisfying and profitable. We like 
the earnings that accrue from the 
loans, of course. But it is not alto- 
gether certain that this money, wel- 


come though it is, gives us as much 
solid satisfaction as driving along 
through our countryside and saying to 
ourselves, as we pass farm after farm 
with its sleek animals, “We helped 
that farmer build up that wealth for 
his family and for the well-being of 
the land.” 


DIRECTOR CLUTCHBILL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41 
can take some sandwiches, pop, an 
apple pie apiece and cheese.” 

“Sounds reasonable,” nodded Mr. 
McTavish on hearing this last item. 
“Should be a neat anniversary ban- 
quet.” 

“T don’t like it,”’ scolded Mr. Spear- 
hawk. “You’re liable to get moored 
on that island, and nobody can get 
you off. There’s fierce and sudden 
storms come upon the lake; it’s over 
a hundred miles long.” 

“F’aw! it'll be a mind-stinger ... 
we may get a brain-pop and make a 
kettle of money. Several heavy for- 
tunes in coin have been lost on those 
islands . . . we can do some beach- 
combing.” 

Both of Mr. Spearhawk’s feet let go 
the rung of his chair, but he caught 
himself by clutching the edge of the 
table. Mr. McTavish stealthily peered 
into the bow] of his pipe as if expect- 
ing to see a newly minted golden 
guinea of an early date. 

“Do you think we should take a 
clam-hoe?” inquired Mr. Speakhawk. 

“It would be handy, and you might 
take your duck gun in case somebody 
tries to highjack us after we haul in a 


| fortune. I'll attend to the details ... 
| I'll have Naobee’s restaurant put up 


| a carry-away banquet. We don’t need 


_ to start until 4 in the afternoon—give 
' us a chance to see the sunset from the 





island. There’s only five of us... just 
fill Brother Speakhawk’s old Roman 
chariot.” 


OW the situation of Jupiter Island 

is a fearsome one. It lies out a 
third of the majestic breadth of Lake 
Champlain. The lordly Adirondacks on 
the western horizon are ever ducking 
their heads to let over unexpected pops 
of wind that would delouse hidden 
native fauna clear down to those no 
bigger than a grasshopper. But it has 
its counterclaims. From the old cement 
wharf a winding lighthouse keeper’s 
path leads up over the cliff where 
straggling roses and bachelor buttons 
still grow in memory of a kindly hand 
in less whisker-shaking days. A ver- 
anda of the old brick house looks out 
on magnificent reaches of the great 
inland sea. Winds keep it screened 
from mosquitoes and shadflies. Withal, 


now abandoned, it seems made by 
heaven for a picnic rendezvous save 
its frantic habit of sitting in a wallop- 
ing stretch of 15-foot waves during the 
sudden winds. It waited now for some 
ghost. with a shaking beard to take 
up residence on a headland and scare 
the wits out of passing pleasure craft 
at nightfall. 


T was on a Tuesday at 5:45 p.m. 

that the anniversary picnicking 
board members pulled up at a city 
wharf on which they placed two bas- 
kets of provisions, a clam-hoe and a 
duck gun. 

A strange unearthly silence hung 
over the sunny lake. 

“Couldn’t had a neater day,” bubbled 
Mr. Clutchbill at the old boathouse 
keeper who was loading the group into 
a speedboat. 

“I don’t like that cloud,” scowled 
the old boatman. 

“T don’t see any,” noised Mr. Spear- 
hawk. 

The old boatman pointed. On the 
western horizon a single spot no bigger 
than an orange looked as though a 
great gun had fired a shot up above an 
Adirondack summit and it had ex- 
ploded in a white puff of smoke. 

“If I don’t get over to take you 
back at 7,” uttered the boatman, feel- 
ing round with feet and fingers for 
his operating peddles, “I’ll come when 
I can.” 

“P-aw-w! We'll be all right,” purred 
Mr. Clutchbill, nestling in front. 

The battered mahogany speedboat 
let out a hollow, watery gurgle as 
though somebody had blown across 
the snout of a cider jug. The water 
squirmed behind her screw. The engine 
rose into a scream. Two wings of 
spray pitched away from the bow, and 
the delegation zoomed out of the slip, 
heeled to port and sent a swell splash- 
ing along the old grey breakwater. 
She then put her ensign staff a’split 
a green island three and a half miles 
away. 

They half-flew over the flat, watery 
mirror in 10 minutes, and hauled up to 
the stone wharf just as a long catspaw 
raked a mile-long grey track out on 
the broad lake. 

Without waiting to say “good bye,” 
but with the admonition not to monkey 
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with the light in the tower, “or the 
Customs patrol will needle you,” the 
boatman hastened away, leaving the 
directors’ meeting struggling up the 
cliff-side path to the old lighthouse. 

Mr. Clutchbill took out a key loaned 
him by the boatkeeper and peered in. 

“Get out the apple pie and cheese,” 
ordered Mr. McTavish, “that was a 
fierce pull up the path.” . 

Instantly a pre-picnic blossomed on 
the veranda. Sometime later Mr. 
Spearhawk pawed the crumbs off his 
knees and looked strangely around. 

“Seems like it’s getting dark awful 
early,” he observed. 

One by one the members trooped 
round the house and looked off toward 
the west. A mighty black castle fes- 
tooned with pearl turrets hid the sun. 
Even as they looked the sky was noise- 
lessly opened by zigzag flashes of 
violet light. On its heels a stomach- 
ripping boom rolled across the water. 

“Jeepers! that was a lulu!” gargled 
Mr. Clutchbill, feeling to see if his hat 
was still on. 

Mr. Spearhawk glanced up to learn 
if the lighthouse tower was still stand- 
ing, then folded his jaw up under his 
nose. 

“We'll be as safe as a thief in a 
church, in the house,” soothed the old 
director. 

The delegation was helped back to 
the veranda by a pop of wind that 


squealed through their clothes and 
doubled up the old locust trees on the 
west cliff-top. 


T was a long time later after sun- 
down that the thing happened or 

started to happen. Midst the crash of 
waves a sudden pounding came on the 
door. The rain drove in sheets as Mr. 
Clutchbill opened the door and held 
up a kerosene lamp he had salvaged. 
A bedraggled object peered up at him. 
A fringe of Indian-black hair and 
beady eyes showed above the man’s 
dripping poncho. 

“Got any gas here,” shouted the man. 

“We’re marooned here .. . got no 
gas or boat.” 

A gust of wind swept past the man. 
He grabbed at his poncho. There was 
revealed for an instant the butt of a 
sawed-off-shotgun. It had been on the 
old director’s tongue to ask the man 
in, but now he became suspicious. 

“I’m tied to the mooring post out of 
the wind behind the island. Ran out of 
gas. Don’t dare leave her alone.” The 
bedraggled figure suddenly splashed 
off through the rain. 

Mr. Clutchbill turned to the huddled 
group behind him. “That was an es- 
caped convict, if I’m any judge. 
There’s a big prison north of the New 
York shore. Maybe a boatful of them 
down there. Lock the windows and 
door. I’m going up into the tower to 


have a look around. If anybody pounds 
on the door tell him to go away or we'll 
drill him through the wishbone with a 
duck gun.” 

A moment later the old director was 
climbing the iron, corkscrewing stair- 
way in the rumbling tower. Stepping 
at last into the circular glazed room 
at the top, he was greeted by the in- 
stant flash of the light in its high, 
thick prism lens. The flash went out 
in a few seconds and came on again. 
It was a “blinker’”’ shooting its blade 
of flame 15 miles over the waters. The 
rain was stopping. Already a slit of 
sky showed in the west. And the old 
director observed the downpour had 
beaten down the seas to a crazy tossing 
mass of grey water. He looked for the 
switch that controlled the light and 
found none. Suddenly he snatched up 
a canvas curtain in a corner and threw 
it over the blinking prism lens. In 
another moment he was feeling his way 
down the staircase which sent up a 
rumble at his every step. 

“Hard to see anything,” he an- 
nounced to the huddled group in the 
room beside the veranda, “‘but the lake 
is quieting. Soon as that boathouse 
feller can climb up the north side of a 
wave and fall off the other side he'll 
be over here.” 

“Unless we go back dead, drilled 
by a gang of convicts,” grated Mr. 
Spearhawk, huddling behind a table. 
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Outside the light was steadily drawn 
out of the western sky. Jet-black dark- 
ness settled down under the heavy 
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cloudland over the lake. There was 
no sound now save the heavy squash 
of waves against the cliffs. Scarcely 
the mutter of a voice sounded amongst 
the marooned group in the room. But 
all were intent, listening for the slight- 
est human sound outside. 


6¢@*'UPPOSE they’ll rush us?” grunt- 
ed President Perkins in the tense 
interior a half hour later. 

“Likely, if they come at ll,” 
breathed Director McTavish who sat 
behind the door guarding the entrance 
with Mr. Spearhawk’s duck gun. 

Of a sudden the door burst into a 
rattle under a violent pounding. 

“Open up!!” yelled a hoarse voice. 

“Leave that door alone, or we’ll drill 
you through the middle!” howled Mr. 
Clutchbill in a high tenor. 

“Open that door! This is the U.S. 
Customs—who put out that light in 
the tower?” 

In the dim glow of the kerosene lamp 
each director stared at his neighbor. 

Mr. Clutchbill was the only one to 
speak. “Bunch behind the door so we 
can slam it shut... it may be a dodge 
—but I’m going to take a look.” 

The old director twisted the key. 
Instantly the door plunged back. A 
white cap and glistening black visor 
glowed in the opening. 

“Who has been meddling with that 
light in the tower... on a night like 
this?” 

Mr. Spearhawk rose from behind a 
chair like a blossoming night lily. Mr. 
McTavish lowered the muzzle of his 
duck gun. 

“I did!” shouted Mr. Clutchbill. 
“Reckoned you’d see it was out, and 
come. Crime’s being done on this 
island. There’s a gang in a speedboat 
hitched to the mooring post behind 
the island... may be escaped convicts 
from the prison.” 

“Wait here ... don’t any man leave 
—get that light going instantly!” 

“You’ll come back and rescue us?” 
howled Mr. Spearhawk as the Customs 
man plunged down to his tossing cutter 
at the wharf. 

The door now stood open with five 
strained faces peering into the night. 
At times the roar of a heavy marine 
engine rose above the splash of waves. 
Then it went quiet for a long period. 

“They’ve bumped him off,” uttered 
Mr. McTavish sadly. 

But on the heels of his words a 
steady roar rose over the island’s cliff. 

“Hope ... eh, they haven’t got the 
Custom’s fellow’s boat,” wheezed Mr. 
Clutchbill. 

The sound faded, then the hum 
brightened, approached the wharf and 
stopped. 

A little later the scuff of boots was 
heard, then the Customs white cap 
glowed in the doorway. 


“Got him,” announced the officer. 
“Going back with me?” 

“You can take it from me, mister 
I am.” Mr. Spearhawk stepped for- 
ward as the first volunteer. 

Down at the wharf lay two pitching 
boats, the Customs cutter and a bat- 
tered speedboat. Only two men were 
in the cutter, the Customs officer’s 
helper and the bedraggled black-eyed 
man Mr. Clutchbill had encountered 
at the door in the midst of the storm. 

A few moments after the directors 
were in the Customs boat the cutter’s 
engine sprang into a high hum. With 
its speedboat in tow the fleet plunged 
for the open and made the city wharf 
after a bouncing ride. 

The directors crawled to the wharf, 
all save Mr. Clutchbill. 

‘Who or what is this bird you gath- 
ered in, Captain?” 

“A drug-runner. He’s escaped us 
for two months. Reward of $1,000 on 
him. Want to see something?” 

The Customs man stepped to the 
battered speedboat and picked an ob- 
ject from a crate in its bilge. In the 
officer’s hand was a tiny glass vial 
filled with a white powder. 

“Hm’f, looks like snow,” muttered 
the old director. 

“That’s what the underworld calls 
it, ‘snow.’ It’s cocaine. He was run- 
ning it in or out of Canada... we’re 
near the frontier. You’ve been a lucky 
help to us, mister. What’s your name?” 

The old director fished out his card, 
then climbed up to his group. 

They stood in a crescent admiring 
Mr. Spearhawk’s familiar black sedan. 
There was probably never a phaeton 
that: looked so inviting after their 
struggle at sea. 

“We can stop in Wiggin’s Gorge and 
finish the apple pies and cheese . 
we'll be safe there,” uttered Director 
McTavish as he lit his pipe in a mellow 
cloud of smoke while waiting for Mr. 
Spearhawk to start his wagon cough- 
ing in the night air. “I couldn’t eat 
now,” he added. 


T was two weeks later before a full 

board of the Ferndale National 
was able to endure another board 
meeting. 

“Has our late change in horizons 
opened a peephole in anybody’s roof?” 
inquired President Perkins at the 
opening. 

There was a long silence before 
Mr. Clutchbill reached in his breast 
pocket. 

“I have something off the roof,” he 
announced gaily. He passed around a 
check for $1,000. 

“It’s from the authorities, gentle- 
men; the reward for apprehending the 
drug-runner. New horizons aren’t to 
be sniffed at, gentlemen, in the bank- 
ing profession!” 
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